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FOREWORD 
by the Bishop of Ottawa 


My brethren in Christ: 


When Dr. Perkin asked me to write a Foreword to th 
issue of the Fraternal, I was pleased to comply and consid 
it a privilege to make some comments about today’s ministr 

My particular assignment is not to analyze the articles 
this magazine but to comment on the ministry after servi 
in it for thirty-four years—thirty-one years as a pastor al 
over three years as a bishop in the Anglican Chure 
Although someone has commented that people don’t wa: 
good advice but good news, I am going to be bold in offeri 
the former. 


1. First of all I feel that today’s parson should tal 
advantage of opportunities to upgrade his ministry. At 
conference I attended recently, someone commented that it 
possible for one to have ten years’ experience as a clergymé 
or to have one year’s experience ten times! Therefore I a 
myself the question, have I the experience of one year thirt 
four times or the experience of thirty-four years? I reali 
that there is a danger in becoming the sort of parson who 
always running off to courses and conferences, but there 
also the danger of becoming stale or activist. To my mi 
one must choose a middle course. Most denominations tod: 
offer special courses for their ministers and clergy. Sor 
provide funded (or partly funded) sabbaticals so that paste 
can upgrade themselves. Many courses available a 
ecumenical. 


2. My second piece of advice is, do not leave the pari 
ministry for secular work without much thought. Perhaps 
is not true of Britain, but in America, both in Canada a: 
the United States, it seems to me that the “‘God is Dea 
period took its toll. We must respect those who have left f 
other work, but one wonders if the “‘God is Dead” era tend 
to reduce the Gospel to humanitarianism. One felt that so1 
parsons seemed to be saying to themselves, ‘‘if we cannot 
certain about our faith, at least we can lead our people 
social welfare and social action’. (Works without faitl 
Unless one believes in fate instead of God, or unless o 
entered the ministry without conviction, he should thi 
carefully before he takes his hands off the ‘“‘parish plough” 
ape of all the challenges and changes of the church of c 

ay. 

3. Early in my ministry I attended a Quiet Day which v 
conducted by a wise and effective clergyman who spc 
especially of the parish ministry and of its demands. He si 
something to this effect, “do not spend all your time 
work which you find easy but tackle the work which y 
find difficult. If you are a scholar, be sure to place emphe 
on visiting. If you find preaching difficult, work at it a 
with the help of the Holy Spirit you will be surprised to f 
you have latent talents.”’ As I write this I realize that toda 
church and today’s world are placing an emphasis 
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ecialisation and such is necessary in certain areas and 
arishes. But for the average parish, the above advice is 
ill valid. 


4. Showing charity and lending support to leaders and 
iembers of other denominations are essential. Perhaps you 
ave heard the story of the man whose hobby was cock- 
ghting. Although the sport was illegal, he continued until 
e had purchased two birds which were undoubtedly winners. 
he day came for the final match. He and his friends placed 
1e birds in the back of the truck and headed for “‘the finals’’. 
Iriving at their destination the owner was devastated at what 
e saw! Unfortunately he had placed both cocks in the same 
age and they had fought furiously all the way to the 
1atch! In angry exasperation he looked at them and said, 
Didn’t anyone tell you two birds that you are on the same 
de?” The time is long past when we should expound on the 
ccumenical Movement—without practising it. We must show 
2spect for our Christian brothers whoever they are. We may 
\sagree with their views, but we can demonstrate concern and 
ipport. To put it Biblically, ‘““while we have time let us do 

od unto all men and especially unto those who are of the | 
of of faith’’. 

5. We clergy must remind ourselves that all our members 
re in the ministry! (Perhaps Baptists think this way and 
ork this way better than Anglicans). There is a word in our 
4 of the world which is used in teaching and conference 
rcles, namely, animator. This is our role. We make a great 

histake if we think that the parson is the only minister. We 
‘ust rediscover the ministry of the laity. The church 
Be ables for worship or study and then its members disperse 
ito the “market-place” to be the church in the world. The 
ifectiveness of the future church depends not only on the 
nility, training and experience of its clergy, but the 
‘hristian effectiveness of its members. 
I live in a city which has many ambassadors. That Is. bh 
ord I would like to emphasize, for as St. Paul said, 
e ambassadors for Christ’. One Ambassador tnone 1 
imired greatly said to me one day—‘‘Bishop, it may seem 
ronderful to be an ambassador, but I can tell you that it is 
dt easy—I work long hours, I have a small staff and the 
1y isn’t all that great.’’ Those words, I suppose, could be 
ioken by many a clergyman. We are ambassadors of Christ 
ho is the Way, the Truth and the Life. Christ is the first to 
ree that the way isn’t easy. After all, He died on a cross! 
he Cross is the symbol of our ministry. 

It is a distinct privilege to write these words from the 
apital of Canada. May God bless you and continue to use 
yu for the extension of His Kingdom. He isn’t asking us 
. be sensational or special, but faithful. May you find 
iyundant love and joy and peace in His Service! 


Yours in Christ, 
% WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
Bishop of Ottawa. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is a commonplace observation that the church in tl 
twentieth century has already been subjected to the influent 
of a number of powerful theological forces. The Ecumenic 
Movement, although passing through a time of critic 
evaluation both internally and from outside, is neverthele 
a fact of history and a process with a notable record | 
achievement. We should not ignore the influence of tl 
World Council of Churches on international politics ar 
more than we should overlook the way in which loc 
churches co-operate today as contrasted with fifty years ag 

Biblical Criticism is also here to stay, providing liberatic 
for some and a handy scapegoat for others. It has been tl 
means whereby the Bible is freed to speak to contemporai 
man, giving him a third choice somewhere betwee 
scepticism and fundamentalism. ! 

Liturgical Changes have been apparent in most maj 
denominations, so that a Baptist minister may even invite h 
congregation to share with him in a prayer of confessio 
while a Roman Catholic priest may deliver a challengir 
and scripturally-based sermon to his flock. The two mo 
obvious features of the liturgical revival have been tl 
greater flexibility in services and the increased participatic 
of congregations. 

The Church’s Self-Understanding, reeling more under t! 
impact of affluence than of two world wars, is finding ne 
expressions. Less and less do we hear of the church as 
chosen people, triumphantly claiming the Promised Lan 
and more and more we hear of the Pilgrim People, living | 
faith and seeking that ultimate city whose architect ai 
builder is God. 

These and many other examples of theological forc 
prompting change are at work. Yet the fascinating thing 
that some churches manage to convince themselves eith 
that these forces are not present or that, being present, th 
are not important. 

However, another set of factors is present. There are soci 
forces which can neither be denied nor dismissed. They affe 
the whole range of church life and influence every positic 
on the theological scale. It may seem ironic that social forc 
should press upon the church changes which no strict 
theological factors could induce, but church history is ft 
of such reminders of God’s involvement with the total life 
the world. 

We live in a permissive society, not in the sense of livit 

in a state of moral anarchy or unfettered crime, but in tl 
sense of having lost certain guidelines for conduct whi 
were once commonly accepted, but are no longer. 
_ Undoubtedly, western society is better educated now th: 
In previous generations. Much of this education may | 
‘pop-culture’, provided by television and tabloid newspape! 
but more people read, form opinions and discuss than ev 
before. 

A greater mobility is apparent in our communities. It is1 
longer unusual to spend part of one’s life working outsi 
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2’s native country; people move from one job to another 
d one town to another; many travel thirty, fifty or sixty 
les to work each day; and holidays in distant places are 
longer the unique privilege of the wealthy. 


And yet (or should one say “And so... ?) we live in a 
re anxious society. There are mysterious and powerful 
‘ces at work upon us—the frightful war machine, the face- 
3 bureaucratic system, the frustration of communications 
hout communication, the guilt feelings arising from having 
) much while others have too little, and the uncertainties 
yduced by a world of rapid change. 


These factors affect ministry and ministers. 

We no longer dare assume that the moral guidelines are 
ar and that ministers and congregations know where those 
delines are. The moral issues have become incredibly 
nplex; it is hotly debated when life begins and when it 
1s, so, not surprisingly, some of the interim decisions 
‘sent difficulties. 

‘n such a world today’s Christian disciple has to move, 
tide and witness. Merely to tell him to say his prayers and 
d the Bible is no longer adequate, if indeed it ever was. 
policy of systematic Christian education, an optional 
ra in church life until comparatively recent times, has 
some an essential feature of total ministry. 


ai does the minister serve the restless, anxious com- 


nities which characterise our world? Presumably new 
storal and counselling skills are required to meet the 
sd. 

?erhaps an even more fundamental question is: what 
-d of man can meet the kind of situation outlined above? 
2 not possible to write a prescription or provide specifica- 
as for such an individual—and even if the ideal minister 
ald be produced no church would ever call him!—but it 
zht to be possible to see some of the roles the con- 
aporary pastor must fulfil. 

[he traditional categories may still prove helpful and in 
, articles which follow we have chosen to elaborate the 
2s of apostle, prophet, teacher, preacher, pastor and 
insellor. 

Certainly the minister will need a sense of apostleship, or 
ssion, of vocation, of being divinely chosen, if he is to 
vive in ministry today. 

de will need a prophetic understanding—an ability to 
2rpret the world and its life in moral and spiritual terms. 
n a world of increasingly educated people he will need to 
cise the ministry of teaching and preaching, the inward 
1 outward aspects of the Christian message. 

n pastoral work generally and in the specialised area 
counselling, the anxieties of the world and the healing 
istry are brought face to face. 

Che contributors on these themes are conscious that the 
‘erent roles they discuss begin as fruits of the same Spirit 
1 should be somehow integrated in one person. There is 
mm for specialisation but not to the total exclusion of any 
ect. 


In this sense the man makes the ministry; his functions 
and roles help to mould his character, but the man is the 
unifying, integrating force. 

We offer our observations in the hope that, in some smal 
measure, the total ministry of the church may be enriched 


through them. 
J. R. C. PERKIN 


Johnson once rebukingly to Boswell. How vastly more pre 
sumptuous it seems to claim to be an apostle! Paul cant 
describe himself as ‘‘called to be an apostle’, but can a 
minister today be fittingly so described? We may be willinglyy 
adjectival and speak with assurance of an “apostolic 
ministry”: but to speak substantively of the Rev. Arthur 
Jones as an apostle is evidently neither theologically no 
semantically respectable. Ordination services speak of 
ministers as “‘messengers, watchmen and stewards of thes 
Lord’’; as “bishops, priests, deacons, pastors, prophets’’; but 
direct designation as “‘apostles’’ seems conspicuously lacking. 
Is the word “‘apostle” really so rigorously restrictive? Is 
it to be used solely of the Twelve and only in first century 
contexts? Even in earliest Christian days the word had e 
wider application: James the Lord’s brother, Barnabas 
Silvanus and Timothy were all called apostles. Andronicus 
and Junias (or Junia, feminine? man and wife?) were apostle: 
(Rom. 16:7) Chrysostom speaks of a woman whose devotions 
was so great that “‘she should be even counted worthy of the: 
appellation of an apostle’. The word apostle was used out- 
side of early Christianity, in Judaism, in Hellenism, in 
Gnosticism. Indeed, Walter Schmithals (The Office of anf 
Apostle in the Early Church) even finds the origin of the! 
apostolate in Gnosticism, and pictures the Gnostic apostle asi 
a charismatic person whose authority lay in his inward! 
experience, not in outward validation. Only in post-apostolic’ 
times, claims Schmithals, did the apostolate in the Church} 
come to be restricted to the twelve and to Paul. Such a 
provocative thesis is beyond the scope of this article to 
challenge; but it does make us aware of the wide-spread use 
of the term in the New Testament environment. | 
Apostle is undoubtedly one of the “‘fighting words” in 
Church history. Apostolic succession is a notorious ecu- 
menical stumbling block: an Anglican has called it ‘“‘the! 
greatest historical and biblical misrepresentation holding} 
back unity among Christians!”’ Nor is it helpful for those! 
who dismiss it to speak smugly of “apostolic success versus 
apostolic succession.” Why not boldly transpose the on 
apostle from then and there to here and now? Are we 
not apostles? Can we not restore the original New Testament 
inclusiveness of the word to the enrichment of our under- 
standing of twentieth century ministry? Surely we can and 
should attempt just this, so that apostle can be a legitimate 
and meaningful title for a modern minister of Christ. 
What are the characteristics of a true apostle in 1974? 


THE MINISTER AS APOSTLE 


“Sir, it is presumptuous to praise an apostle!’ said Dr 


(1) An apostle acts with the authority of Jesus. The first 
‘hristian apostles were not men of status; they were men of 
2sus, having his authority as their sole credentials. Jesus, the 
Taster, had followers, learners, disciples, some of whom 
rere closer to him than others. Out of the larger group a 
naller nucleus was formed, perhaps not by formal pro- 
2dure (Mark 3:14 may be partly the schematization of the 
vangelist) but certainly as the direct outcome of his choice 
ad purpose. But Jesus acted and spoke with particular 
uthority which made his followers more than pupils or 
varners in a Rabbinic school; as T. W. Manson put it, they 
sere, “‘apprentices, whose work was not study, but practice”’. 
1s C. K. Barrett says (The Signs of an Apostle, p. 67), ‘‘their 
ibedience to his authority, sadly imperfect as it was, was a 
1ore important characteristic of them than their understand- 
ig of his teaching.” 

: Obedience is the innermost clue to the understanding of 
hat apostleship meant in the New Testament. The earliest 
isciples were confronted by Jesus’ revelation of God as the 
foly One and as the Father. They did not take the initiative: 
vey learned obedience, and their activity began only when 
sus decided to make them his fellow-workers. He called the ° 
welve to him and “‘sent them out’’, bestowing on them the 
ower or authority which he himself possessed (Matt. 10:1; 
fark 6:7; Luke 9:1). They were sheluhim, sent by Jesus for 
definite purpose, given authority to speak and act in the 
ame of Jesus, as his representatives. This sending gave them 
) new rights or status; rather it bound them to serve the 
ne who had authorized them. Indeed, their commission 
aplied lowliness, not exaltation: it led to service in true 
umility. Following their commissioning and authorization 
ark 6:7) the apostles go out to exercise their mission. Then 
aese apostles “‘return”’ to Jesus (Mark 6:30) and thereafter, 
s K. H. Rengstorf (Apostleship p. 37) points out, the word 
sciple is always used: “this excludes the possibility that 
ese evangelists regarded the apostleship as an office with 
1 indelible character.” 

|Today’s apostle, divided by ‘‘dim tracts of time’ from 
hose ‘“‘golden days’’, seeks and finds his authority in the 
sme source. He obeys Jesus. He is the slave of Jesus Christ. 
e speaks and acts, not of himself, but in and for Jesus 
frist. He bears the burdensome task of leadership in the 
»mmunity of Christians, not as a badge of superiority in 
vy human sense, but as Christ’s humble servant. He accepts 
le insecurity of the Cross because it is the Cross of the one 
ho said to his first apostles: ‘‘As the Father has sent me 
ven so I send you’’—and the Father sent the Son, not to 
‘ivilege, but to the Cross. 

The apostle-minister is a preacher with authority. Pro- 
ssor Archibald Duff once drew attention to a significant 
lange in the line of Jewish preaching in the fifth and sixth 
ynturies A.D. For a long time the synagogue teachers had 
ijoyed the title of the Amoraim, the speakers; now they 
‘eferred to be called the Seboraim, the holders of opinions. 
o longer did they proclaim “God has said so’; now they 
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preferred to whisper, “We think that such and such is 
probably the mind of God.” 3 | 

Modesty and restraint in public religious utterance seem 
to be the order of our troubled times. The demise of preach- 
ing is often predicted and heralded, even with relief. “Edu- | 
cated people don’t need to be preached at!” ejaculated a _ 
theological student who avowed his intention of preaching 
as little as possible. A survey recently conducted by Dr. | 
Stephen Mayor of Westminster College Cambridge, asked | 
How Ministers See Their Work. A questionnaire sent to over | 
1,000 ministers revealed that relative degrees of importance 
regarding ministerial functions were assigned by correspon- | 
dents as follows: 80% gave the highest possible assessment 
to the role of pastor; 79% to the roles of example of 
Christian life and of man of devotion. The minister as | 
preacher dropped at once to the fifties. One obvious 
rejoinder is the assertion that preaching must be part of a 
TOTAL ministry. But what part does it play in apostolic 
witness today? 

There can never be total apostolic witness without 
apostolic preaching. The Reformers said: “‘Praedicatio verbi 
divini est verbum divinum.”—the preaching of God’s word 
is God’s word. The incarnate word, the Son of God, is truly 
present and alive when he is manifested “from the written 
word to the spoken word”, as Bernard L. Manning put it. 
So “Christ is risen in his word” and his word demands words 
as well as gestures, speech as well as study, proclamation as 
well as prescriptions. ““We neither practise cunning nor 
distort the word of God; only by declaring the truth openly 
do we recommend ourselves”, says the Apostle Paul. 
Apostolic preaching today will be spare and lean, pruned of | 
facile dogmatism and flowery verbiage. Coming out of | 
church one day Louis XVI remarked to one of his attendants: | 
“If the good Abbé had talked a little about religion today I 
think he would have mentioned everything.”’ The apostle of | 
1974, Christ’s interpreter, must not fear the scandal of | 
particularity. Indeed there is apostolic liberation in this very | 
circumscribing of preaching. At Corinth Paul resolved to | 
“think of nothing but Christ nailed to the Cross’’ because, | 
like every other true apostle, he had nothing else to preach. 

(2) An apostle is a missionary, a bearer of the Gospel to | 
others. Here is a whole new dimension of the New Testament 
apostolate. The missionary activity which begins at Pentecost | 
is the outcome of Pentecost. It is in the Spirit that Christians, | 
and especially the apostles, receive assurance of the presence 
and power of Jesus. The Spirit gives to the apostle the pattern 
of his life and work. This is evident in the miracles in Acts. 
These are the signs of the apostles (II Cor. 12:12) and in 
every case Jesus himself stands behind the miracle, displaying 
his power and confirming the authority of his envoys. They 
are signs of God’s sending activity, supremely expressed in 
the giving of his Son through whom Sonship with the Father 
is made available to all men. 

It is the Spirit that sends apostles. Possession of the Spirit 
enables them to be apostles and to fulfill their apostolic 
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mmission (John 20:21-23). The missionary thrust of the 
sly Spirit’s work has sometimes been less than realized; 
e Spirit has been interpreted as the justifier and sanctifier, 
t not as the sender of men. It is not enough for the Spirit 
be conceived as building the Church and inspiring the 
ithful; the Spirit is the sender of the faithful in mission. 
2re is a word for all true apostles to heed most earnestly. 
Today’s apostle may have to learn to think in terms of 
yod-world-Church” rather than ‘“‘God-Church-world”’. His 
ssion may have to be conceived as translation. Just as 
dd’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ was a process 
translation into terms that man could understand, so the 
ssionary activity of men in response to God’s mission may 
_ understood as translation into the “language’”’ of the 
ople to whom it is made known. This kind of translation 
quires both an understanding of the Gospel and also a full 
preciation of the thought-forms and culture of those who 
2 to receive the good news. Mission must thus be related 
culture. 

At this point today’s apostle must ask searching questions. 
‘this approach to mission really apostolic? Does it express 
quately the role of the Church, and the Biblical pattern 
ereby God works through his chosen people to the rest 
the world? Is today’s apostle to be a subservient echo 
cher than a commanding voice, a reflection of environ- 
sntal conditions rather than the salt of the earth? The 
tliest apostles confronted man with Christ. Peter at Pente- 
st called for a decision (Acts 2:38-40). Surely something 
postolically lacking in an apostle who does not frequently 
mpel his hearers to face decisions for Christ. But such 
cisions must be intelligent if they are to be truly com- 
lling. The gospel must be translated if it is to be meaning- 
ly grasped. A modern manse may have to become the 
use of the interpreter if it is to house a genuine apostle in 
74. 

An apostle’s mission today may be interpreted as presence 
the world. The Christian apostle fulfils the mission of 
»d by revealing the God who is already present in the 
»tld. He does this by himself being present in different 
uations. He becomes involved in social, political and 
nomic structures as a Christian: he brings to these the 
-ce and compulsion of Christian conviction. He is a witness 
‘the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. He is concerned that 
stems and organisations be Christianised, and his presence 
aveys his concern. Without moralising in judgemental 
afrontation he nevertheless, in love and truth, sets all 
man values under the judgement of the Cross. The true 
stle questions conventional assumptions, and strips away 
» subterfuges of self seeking and tests the basic pre- 
»positions of human life. As he speaks on public issues, 
resents the whole Church in his own locality, continues 
be an un-self-conscious example of Christian action and 
iction, he is an apostle of Jesus Christ. As he counsels, 
its, listens, heals, travels, teaches, he is saying and doing 
’ more than any mere busyness or activism could ever 
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enunciate. He stands for Christ; he lives for Christ; he exists 
to be Christ’s own man, “ready for all his perfect will’, 
prepared simply to render full obedience, with no thought of 
autonomy or aggrandizement, but with the sole purpose 
“that in all things he may have the preeminence”. 
All of this is surely apostolic, and persuasively evangelical. 
“Why do you call me Lord, Lord, and never do what I tell 
you?” All talk and no action makes Jack Apostle a dull 
boy! So much of what passes for modern Christianity 1s talk, 
resolutions, programmes, committee reports. Mission is a 
vogue word, an “‘in-word’’, today; all too seldom does it 
become a practical deed, a real performance. It may be the 
wisdom of true apostleship to decline an invitation to attend 
a conference on mission or a panel on What’s Wrong With 
the Ministry and to spend the afternoon “‘being present” 
in hospital or home or factory or street. An apostle may 
be in the true succession by ‘‘being present” at a city council 
open session, or a public hearing on housing, or even a 
political rally. But “being present” is more than just being 
there. The apostle embodies Christ’s presence in active 
imaginative speech and service. As the mission of God is 
expressed in the servant Christ, so in the servant church the 
Christian gospel is apostolically convincing when it is ex- 
pressed in the disinterested service of unqualified love. 


(3) An apostle is an apostle of the Apostle. In Hebrews 
3:1 Jesus himself is called “the Apostle and High Priest of 
our confession’. Only here in all the New Testament is 
Jesus called apostle. What is the right exegesis of this unusual 
verse? Does it mean that Jesus surpasses Moses, the greatest 
Old Testament bearer of revelation, and Aaron, the greatest 
of all priests? Or does it mean, bringing together the basic 
themes of the whole book, that Jesus is both the Son in 
whom God speaks his final word and the High Priest who 
has atoned finally for the sins of his people? The latter 
appears to be the most satisfactorily inclusive interpretation, 
and thus the whole expression will mean the acknowledge- 
ment of the absolute authority which springs from the 
absolute authorisation for word (apostle) and work (High 
Priest). As he is the Apostle, so we are his apostles: as he is 
authorised, so we are given our authority to witness for him. 

The apostle-minister of 1974 must learn to witness in new 
and vital ways to the lordship of Christ. The life that Jesus 
lived was a life of utter service to God and man, without a 
trace of the selfish ambition or desire for short cuts that 
spoils and mars all lesser lives. It is to this kind of living that 
today’s apostle-minister is called. He will be dedicated to 
taking love as the clue. He will be prepared to attack “‘the 
eye for the main chance’’, the kind of impurity of motive 
that springs from sheer self-seeking, the irreverence for life 
that sneers at the vitality and wonder of love. As the first 
apostles learned to express Christ in a strange foreign world, 
hard and cruel and cynical, so today’s apostle-ministers must 
learn to become contemporary translators in person of his 
eternal gospel. 

It is Jesus the Apostle who has chosen those who are to 
(22 


a 


be his apostles. ““You did not choose me, but I chose you, 
and appointed (or ordained: Greek tithemi) you that you 
‘should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide”. 
(John 15:16). In the difficulties and frustrations that apostles 
must face their strength will come from the knowledge that 
their mission is not of their own choosing but of Christ’s. In 
the whole Gospel narrative, Synoptic as well as Johannine, 
it is Jesus who chooses, calls and appoints his apostles. The 
initiative is his. Men are not his friends because they happen 
to have friendly feelings toward him, but because he has 
named them his friends. If they lay down their lives in love, 
it is because he first laid down his life for them. 

Now, as always, this sense of vocation is the iron rations 
of an apostle’s survival. Without this, resolutions languish, 
courage fails, hope withers, and ministers give up. But the 
true apostle is sustained amid the discouraged and walks 
bravely among the defeated, saying as he goes: “‘My work is 
not mine, it is his; my plans and projects are for his sake, not 
mine; it is his doing that originates and informs my doing; I 
am his man because he has laid his hand on me; and never 
can I, nor must I, forget.” JOHN B. CORSTON 


THE MINISTER AS PROPHET 


The terms prophet, prophecy and to prophesy are used 
with surprising frequency in the New Testament. There are 
144 occurrences of the word prophet alone, a frequency that 
is truly remarkable in view of the fact that agapé (love) 
occurs only 116 times. Even allowing fcr the fact that more 
than half these uses relate to the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, there still remains a striking number of references to 
the New Testament prophets and the practice of prophecy in 
the early church. In spite of this there has been little atten- 
tion given to the study of the role of the prophet and the 
practice of prophecy during the New Testament period. 

Contemporary definitions of certain types of ministry as 
prophetic also make an investigation of New Testament 
prophecy important. Prophecy in popular thinking is often 
equated with prediction of the future, but the term 
“prophetic ministry” usually refers to a ministry which is 
directly related to the social evils and political problems of 
the time. Thomas Mullen, for example, speaks of the pastor’s 
responsibility to be a critic of society, to deal with the social 
wrongs, and understands this as a prophetic as well as a 
reforming role.’ One of the questions to be kept in mind in 
this investigation into early Christian prophecy is whether 
or not the modern concept has any relation to early practice 
or whether it is founded on an unexamined view of Old 

Testament prophecy. 

1. Prophecy and the Gospels 

In the gospels the vast majority of the uses of the word 
prophecy and related terms have to do with the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, as the gospel is interpreted as the fulfilment of 
the promises and expectation of the prophets. They are, for 
the New Testament writers, men who proclaimed in advance 
that which was later fulfilled in Christ. The gospels also 
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present John the Baptist as a prophet (€.g. Mk. 11:32; Mt. 
11:9,/ 21:26; Lk: 7:26;. 20:6; 9n: 1:21:25) and describe the 
call, appearance and preaching of the Baptist wholly after 
the manner of the Old Testament prophets (Lk. 3:1ff; 
Mk. 1:7f; Mt. 3:7ff). In a relatively few instances Jesus also 
is called a prophet (Mk. 6:4, 15, 8:28; Mt. 13:57, 16:14; 
Lk. 9:8, 19, 7:16, 39, 13:33; Jn. 4:19, 6:14, 7:40, 9:17). 


Significantly, however, it is the people around Jesus who | 
use the term; Jesus does not use it of himself nor do the | 


gospel writers use it as a title when speaking of him in their 


own words.’ There are many interesting points to pursue 
along these lines but our concern here is with prophecy as | 


one of the forms of ministry practised in the early church. 
2. Prophecy as an Eschatological Gift 


There is some uncertainty in the New Testament texts as | 
to whether prophecy is a practice or at least a possibility — 


for all Christians or whether the prophets are a specific 
group of people within the ministry of the church. Luke, in 
the book of Acts, relates an outburst of prophetism to the 
beginning of the church, using the words of Joel 2:28ff in 
explanation of the phenomenon of prophetic speech. In 
speaking of the last days God says, “I will endue even my 
slaves, both men and women, with a portion of my spirit, 
and they shall prophesy.” (Acts 2:18). In this passage 
prophecy is represented as a general practice and is clearly 
interpreted as an eschatological power of the Holy Spirit 
confirming the expectation of a renewal of prophetic 
utterance at the end of the age. The association of the Spirit 
with prophecy is expressed later in Acts as well, for at 


Ephesus Paul found a number of converts who had been | 


baptized only into the baptism of John, so they are baptized 
again into the name of the Lord Jesus, ‘“‘and when Paul 
laid his hands on them, the Holy Spirit came upon them and 
they spoke in tongues of ecstasy and prophesied.” (Acts 19:6). 

The understanding of prophecy as one of the phenomena 


to be associated with the last days must be seen against the 

background of Jewish expectation during the inter- 
testamental period and at the time of Jesus. It is a generally | 
acknowledged fact that long before Jesus’ day the Jews | 
believed prophecy had ceased in Israel and the prophetic | 
spirit had been withdrawn. I Maccabees, for example, | 


contains a number of explicit statements indicating that 


prophecy had ceased and there were no more prophets in 


Israel. The author says, ‘““The Jews and the priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their leader and high priest 
forever, until a faithful prophet should arise .. .”’* In the 
report of the death of Judas he writes, “And there was great 
tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time that a 
prophet had appeared unto them.” * The writer of the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch also writes, 

“In former times and in the generations of old our 

fathers had helpers, 

Righteous men and holy prophets: 

... But now the righteous have been gathered 

And the prophets have fallen asleep.” * 


‘The same attitude is affirmed also in Josephus‘ and in the 
abbinic literature, for it was without doubt general tradition 
‘that the spirit of prophecy had been withdrawn and that 
there were no longer any prophets among the Jews.’ 

Coupled with this, however, was the expectation that the 
gift of prophecy would return to Israel at the end of the 
age and the prophetic spirit would be directly associated with 
ithe Messiah. The passages in Malachi (4:5, 6) and Joel 
(2:28, 29) which speak of the return of Elijah and the 
prophetic spirit are the basis for the Jewish belief that 
rophecy would return. It is against this background that 
the early Christian understanding of the return of prophecy 
must be seen, not only in the references to John the Baptist, 
the forerunner of the Messiah, and to Jesus, the Messiah 
himself, but also in the view of a general outpouring of the 
Spirit associated with the practice of prophecy. 

Before leaving this topic of prophecy as a gift of the 
church, reference should be made to one other passage. 
ollowing Paul’s well-known words to the Corinthian church 
exhorting the congregation to seek love as the supreme gift 
of the Holy Spirit, he urges them to put love first and then 
ontinues, ‘‘but there are other gifts of the Spirit at which 
you should aim also, and above all prophecy.” (1 Cor. 14:1.) 
The fact that the words are addressed to the whole congrega- 
ion in the same way as are the exhortations to show love 
indicates that prophecy was understood as at least a possi- 
bility for all members of the church and was not restricted 
to a select group.° 
3. Prophecy as a Form of Ministry 

There are many more references throughout the New 
Testament which indicate that the prophets are a specific 
group of persons and that prophecy is one of the forms of 
ministry practised in the early church. Paul says, “Within 
our community God has appointed, in the first place apostles, 
in the second place prophets, thirdly teachers; then miracle 
workers...” etc. (I Cor. 12:28). These forms of ministry 
are presented as gifts of the Spirit. In a similar way they are 

Iso listed in Ephesians 4:12, “. . . and these were his gifts: 
- to be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some 
pastors and teachers.’’ The manner in which prophets are 
included along with apostles and teachers and the references 
to “‘the prophets’ (I Cor. 14:29) indicates that prophecy is 
a special ministry within the church. It is a gift given only 
to some within the congregation and those who have the 
gift are to be given freedom to exercise it for the good of the 
community as a whole. The order of ministries within these 
lists is striking, for in both instances the apostles are men- 
tioned first and the prophets second, undoubtedly indicating 
the high regard in which they were held. The prominence of 
the prophets is shown also in Acts, for it is a group of 
orophets and teachers who lay hands on Barnabas and Paul 
to commission them for missionary activity at the outset of 
their ministry (Acts 13:1). It seems clear from these texts 
that the prophets are to be regarded, along with apostles and 
teachers, as representatives of a special form of ministry 
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One of the questions raised by the Didache is whether 
the prophets were itinerant ministers or whether they 
exercised a settled ministry within a congregation. There is 
no doubt that for the author of the Didache they are 
itinerant, at least in some cases, for one of the tests of the 
true prophet has to do with the length of time he stays: | 
‘About apostles and prophets . . . he shall not stay more than 
one day, and if it is necessary, the next day also. But if he 
stays three days he is a false prophet.” * It would seem from | 
this kind of reference that the prophets were itinerant 
preachers and some have argued * that they wandered from | 
congregation to congregation with their preaching. This is_ 
not the impression given by Paul, however, particularly in| 
I Corinthians where the ministry of the prophets seems to 
be exercised within the local congregation, and there is here | 
no suggestion of an itinerant ministry. Von Campenhausen 
says in reference to the prophets in Paul, “It looks as though 
it was their particular task to continue within the individual 
congregation the work which the apostle had first begun on 
within the church. It is, however, a group which does not 
have, at least at an early period, very clear boundaries and 
prophecy was regarded as a function rather than an office.’ 

The authority of the prophet is recognised by Paul, for 
in the service of worship the prophets are to be allowed to 
speak as they wish and it is for the prophets to exercise 
judgement upon what is said and to control prophetic 
inspiration (I Cor. 14:29-33). In a slightly later period the 
prophet is recognised as an official of the church and as 
one who has considerable authority. In the small document 
known as the Didache, a Christian writing probably from the 
first part of the second century, the author gives exhortations | 
regarding the kind of honour and respect that shall be shown 
to the prophets. Clear distinctions with regard to titles are 
lacking, but apostles, prophets and teachers are all to be 
accepted with genuine openness. There are tests to be 
applied to distinguish the true prophet from the false, a topic | 
to be discussed later, but here it is sufficient to note that the | 
prophet is a man of considerable authority in the church | 
whose freedom to exercise his particular ministry must be 
clearly recognised.” | 
a wider scale.”’* It seems probable that in the earliest times 
the prophets were settled within congregations and that later 
they became itinerant and fell into the dangers inherent in 
that type of ministry. Because of the abuses of the practice 
churches found it necessary to establish criteria for dis- 
tinguishing the true prophet from the false, and it is exactly 
that point which is the concern of the writer of the Didache. 

Actually, the need for control of prophetic speech was 
recognised from the start, but in Paul’s opinion the prophets 
themselves were to make the judgements: “‘Of the prophets, 
two or three may speak, while the rest exercise judgement 
upon what is said . . . It is for the prophets to control 
prophetic inspiration, for the God who inspires them is not 
a God of disorder but of peace.” (I Cor. 14:29, 32). At a 
later time, as represented by the First Epistle of John and 
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he Didache, it is necessary not only to control the prophetic 
utterance within the context of worship but to distinguish 
true prophets from false. The true prophet for the writer of 
I John is the one who confesses that Jesus has come in the 
esh, while it is precisely this affirmation which the false 
rophet denies. It is basic to the confession that the Christ, 
who is also revered as the bringer of salvation, has appeared 
in the historical Jesus.“ The denial of this appears to be 
that of the Docetics whose teaching is condemned as due 
to the spirit of antichrist at work in the heretical doctrines. 
The concern about false prophets has already been noted 
in the Didache, but mention should be made also of the 
warnings in II Peter regarding the coming of false teachers. 
In this instance as in I John the false prophets are con- 
demned for false teaching, a fact which must surely indicate 
that teaching was an important part of the prophetic role. 
For the author of II Peter the presence of false teachers is 
to be expected, for just as in Israel there were true prophets 
who spoke the words of God through the direction of the 
Holy Spirit and also false prophets like Balaam, so in the 
church there will be false teachers who will be responsible 
for the errors and heresies which lead people astray. The 
statement, “Israel had false prophets as well as true; and 
you likewise will have false teachers among you.” (II Peter 
2:1), indicates a comparison between the false prophets of 
Israel and the false teachers in the church. A precise distinc- 
tion between prophets and teachers at this time seems to be 
lacking. 

The work of false prophets must have presented the church 
with a difficult problem. The authority of the prophet and 
the high regard in which he was held within the congregation 
undoubtedly caused much hesitation to question him or his 
message, but at the same time the abuses of prophecy and 
the dangers of false prophets made it necessary for churches 
to be on their guard and made it essential that criteria be 
established for distinguishing the true from the false prophet. 
4, Prophecy and Apocalyptic 

The Jewish conviction that prophecy had ceased in Israel 
raises the question of the exact connection between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament practice. A further 
closely related question is that of the relationship between 
prophecy and apocalyptic in the early church. It is not clear 
whether we ought to look for the origins of apocalyptic in 
prophecy or not. 

_ Toward the end of the period of the Old Testament some 
of the prophetic books, like Ezekiel, have clear character- 
istics of apocalyptic writing; others like Daniel, Joel and 
Zechariah include passages which are clearly apocalyptic. 
‘These books stand on the borderline, as it were, between 
prophecy and apocalyptic, and Daniel, in fact, is not in- 
cluded among the prophetic works in the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment, but is in the Septuagint. H. H. Rowley argues that the 
apocalyptic literature arose directly out of Old Testament 
prophecy and is the direct successor to the prophetic move- 
ment.” G. von Rad, on the other hand, thinks that this is 
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impossible: “In view of its keen interest in the last things 
and of the significance it attaches to visions and dreams, it 
might seem appropriate to understand apocalyptic literature 
as a child of prophecy. To my mind, however, this is com- 
pletely out of the question.” * The decisive factor for von 
Rad is the incompatibility between the apocalyptic litera- 
ture’s view of history and that of the prophets. Instead von 
Rad would find the real matrix from which apocalyptic | 
originates in the wisdom movement.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the apocalyptic writers regarded 
themselves as the authentic interpreters of prophecy, and as 
such the legitimate successors to the prophets. Wisdom, how- 
ever, lacks the intense eschatological emphasis and expecta- 
tion of an imminent end of the age which is so central to 
apocalyptic, and therefore does not provide an adequate 
setting for the origin of the movement. Perhaps we ought | 
to look rather to those communities, like Qumran, where 
the eschatological expectation is so prominent but where 
connection with “Wisdom” circles is also to be found.” 

The writer of the New Testament apocalypse, the book 
of Revelation, makes reference to his work as prophecy. He 
gives warning “‘to everyone who is listening to the words of 
prophecy in this book’’, and further warning “‘should anyone 
take away from the words in this book of prophecy” (Rev. 
22:18, 19; cf. also 22:6, 7, 10). There is no doubt that the | 
writer includes himself among the prophets whose primary | 
emphasis is to bear witness to Jesus. In fact this is essentially 
what prophecy is, to bear testimony to Jesus.” The important 
point to be noted here is the direct connection between 
prophecy and apocalyptic. It may be that the book of 
Revelation ought to be understood more as prophecy than 
as apocalyptic, for the writer is primarily concerned to | 
interpret the meaning of the history in which he is involved. 
He is confident of the power and victory of God in the | 
present and in the future and can therefore address words | 
of comfort and challenge to the church in a manner very | 
much in line with the prophetic tradition.” 

Another question mark must be noted in the whole area | 
of the background of New Testament prophecy. It may well | 
be, as Erich Fascher shows,” that prophecy in the early | 
church has been considerably influenced by the Greek and | 
Hellenistic practice, or at least shows much correspondence | 
with it. Here the meaning of the term is essentially to 
speak in the name of a god, to reveal something dark or 
obscure. It is noteworthy that the predictive element is 
small in Greek prophecy; much more prominent is the under- 
standing of the prophet as the one who is the mouthpiece of 
the divine, the one who speaks on behalf of the god.” 

5. The Role of the Christian Prophet 

Unfortunately the New Testament provides little informa- 
tion on the activities of the Christian prophets or on the 
actual contents of the prophetic message. We are forced to 
glean what little we can from a number of references which 


give some slight indications of the nature of this important 
ministry. 
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One of the most central and most consistent features of 
prophecy in the New Testament is its representation as the | 
result of inspiration by the Holy Spirit. In Acts, as we have 
noted, prophecy is associated with the coming of the Spirit 
to the church and is part of the eschatological fulfilment. | 
(Acts 2:17) Paul’s inclusion of the ministry of prophecy 
among the gifts of the Spirit witnesses to the same under- 
standing. (I Cor. 12:4-11). Under the influence of the Spirit | 
the prophet is able to speak in intelligible terms for the good | 
of the congregation. This is presented in contrast to the 
language of ecstasy or glossolalia which is of benefit only | 
to the speaker. “When a man prophesies’’, Paul writes, “he 
is talking to men, and his words have power to build; they 
stimulate and they encourage.” (I Cor. 14:3). This function 
of speaking words of comfort and exhortation is one of the } 
traits of the prophet in Acts, for Luke tells of the coming of 
Judas and Silas to the church at Antioch and says, “‘Judas and 
Silas, who were prophets themselves, said much to en- 
courage and strengthen the members.” (Acts 15:32).” 


The identification of the prophetic function in Revelation 
as essentially to bear witness to Jesus and the warnings | 
against false prophets whose doctrine is not consistent with 
the central teachings of the church is further indication of | 
the role of the prophet. An important part of their message } 
was to proclaim Jesus as the Christ (I John) and any 
departure from this basic Christian confession was to be} 
rejected. Teaching is further presented in Acts as part of 
the prophet’s task, and perhaps even more specifically teach- } 
ing which includes the interpretation of Scripture.” | 

Because of revelation imparted to him through the Spirit, | 
the prophet has a special knowledge of the future. Paul does 
not use the term in this sense but the author of Revelanaa 
proclaims “that which must soon take place’, and in Acts} 
there are prophets whose message includes the prediction of | 
future events: (Acts 11°28°°20:23; 27-22)" Tis predictive } 
element is part of the prophetic insight into the situation of} 
the church and insight into the divine mysteries, along with 
the application of the confession and teachings of the } 
Christian faith to that situation. 

Not only exhortation and words of comfort were expressed | 
by the prophets; we must see a further part of their role in 
the utterance of warning and the pronouncements of| 
eschatological judgement. There are a number of statements, | 
such as I Cor. 3:17: “If anyone destroys God’s temple, God} 
will destroy him” (cf. Gal. 1:9, II Cor. 9:6, Rom. 2-123 et} 
al.), where divine law is proclaimed in a form familiar in| 
Old Testament prophecy in which the fulfilment of some! 
condition on earth was to be followed in the eschatological} 
future by promise or threat, blessing or curse. Ernst! 
Kasemann has demonstrated that the proper setting for this 
eschatological divine law is the situation in which primitive 
Christian prophecy “judges” the messianic people of God, 
as once the old prophets “‘judged”’ Israel,” that is that the 
sentences of holy law have originated in the message of the 
Christian prophets. 
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In summary we can agree with Friedrich ” that the prophet 
n the New Testament is essentially the proclaimer of a 
livinely inspired message, through him God speaks to his 
deople in words of the Christian confession, of teaching, of 
*xhortation and of warning. He is responsible above all else 
o proclaim the word of the Lord to the church. 
Conclusion 
In spite of the prominence of the early Christian prophets 
nd the importance of their ministry, their position is rather 
shortlived. During the second century the church witnessed a 
eons decline in prophecy until it was revived in the 
Montanist movement. The Montanists, however, brought 
early Christian prophecy at once to a head and to an end, for 
n the condemnation of the movement the work of the 
yrophets was also made to cease. Only sporadic traces of it 
re to be found in later years, but such prophets no longer 
yossessed any significance for the church, and were in fact 
quite summarily condemned by the clergy as false prophets.” 
While the office of the prophet as such is no longer a part 
yf the ministry of the church, the prophetic function may 
till be carried out. When ministers, under the influence and 
nspiration of the Holy Spirit, proclaim the divine message’ 
eclaring the Christian confession that Jesus is the Christ 
ind bearing witness to him, bringing to the church not only 
vords of exhortation and comfort but also of judgement 
‘elating the gospel to the contemporary setting of the congre- 
ration, they are acting in the role of the prophet. It is to be 
ioped that in spite of the absence of the office of the prophet 
he voice of prophecy will not be silent in the church. 
MELVYN R. HILLMER 
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THE MINISTER AS TEACHER 

“The Muslim left his shoes outside the church—the! 
Christian had to park his brains.’’ In these words A. J. 
Colton describes how he once viewed the intellectual’ 
atmosphere of the church from outside.’ Ten years later he | 
was an Episcopal priest, viewing things from the inside and, | 
not surprisingly, he changed some of his opinions. “‘First to | 
go was the idea that all Christians were intellectual asses. 
Now I know that only some of them are...’’” 

It seems that the church is forever destined to project a 
double image. To some it appears as a group of intellectual | 
but out-of-touch academics, the unrealistic bent on clarifying | 
the irrelevant. To others it appears as a collection of pious’ 
but ill-informed apologists, the credulous anxiously trying to’ 
prove the incredible. | 

if the North American world looks at the church with. 
some perplexity, that is only to be expected. The “God Is 
Dead” theology may seem itself to have died, and, as Bishop 
W. J. Robinson suggests, many ministerial careers were 
buried with it, but nevertheless there are main-line churches 
in Canada where songs from musicals have replaced hymns 
and where Scripture is used merely to provide quaint com- 
ments to supplement the readings from modern poets. 
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ETI STE HE ELL TET EE IO SL TY SEER TT 


The Baptist Insurance Company Limited 
4 Southampton Row, London, WC1B 4AB 


To the Readers of the ‘’Fraternal”’ 


Jear Friends, 


. And blest are those whose blood and judgement are so well 
: commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
- To sound what stop she please... .” 


Hamlet 
: 


The theatre at Greenwich in the skirts of London has a well 
3arned reputation for the ambitious (possibly audacious) presenta- 
‘ion of well known plays which seeks to add a freshness to them. 


Quite recently Jonathan Miller produced ‘’Hamlet’’ at Greenwich 
ind | was lucky enough to be invited to join a theatre party. It was 
in interesting performance and well repaid the visit. 


In particular | was driven back once again to bed-time reading the\ 
lay which | think | know pretty well (| saw my first production 
ibout fifty years ago) but | always find something fresh. 


The night | read again the ‘’pipe for Fortune’s finger’ lines | had 
rrived home somewhat depressed in spirit. The treasurer of one 
»f our churches had phoned from the Midlands that day to ask for 
some comments on fire sums insured for his church. 


The deacons were meeting that very night and it seemed poor 
yreparation to Jeave so important a matter until the last moment. 
2erhaps it is flattering for us to be expected reliably, to read 
inswers off the cuff but.... 


| However, | looked at the figures, found the church building was 
nsured for £20,000 when it ought to have been £140,000 and 
hhoned back that day. 


L 
. At least the deacons had finally got around to asking—but disaster 
had been stalking that membership for years and that depressed me. 


| wish | could match a rush of blood to the head, a passionate 
‘let’s get something done” attitude with the sober judgement which 
svould ensure time for proper consideration at annual revisions of 
ums insured. 


When the piper is Fortune it is essential not to leave the tune to 
tound “‘from what stop she please.”’ 


You pay the piper—call the tune but let it be inspiriting not 
lispiriting. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cr JAE COLRVIN 
General Manager 


»S. Delay too long can be disastrously too late. 


RSS EET AE BE TS SBI I I LE TT VRS SET OE, 
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On the other hand North America and, one suspects, 
western Christendom in general, is witnessing a conservative | 
backlash of such magnitude that some of its expressions | 


amount to downright anti-intellectualism. 


Ministers cannot fail to be aware of the tensions that exist { 
and in individual ways they are responding to them. Some 


embrace one of the current theologies and serve it to their 


congregations each week; some with a frank smile warn us | 


not to confuse theology with faith, and try to make everyone 
feel comfortable; others, one hopes the majority, try with 
their congregations to take up the challenge of setting 


Scripture and life in dialogue, with all the excitement and | 


threat such a course may imply. 

Such facts point to an urgent need for a re-appraisal of 
Christian education at all levels. It is open to serious question 
whether the present Sunday School programme, supple- 
mented by some “‘preparation-for-membership”’ classes and 
by the limited opportunities for teaching afforded by the 
weekly sermon, is sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
need. It may be argued that something far more systematic 
is required, and that teaching on such a scale calls for the 
appointment of a specialist, for it is clear that in many cases 
the pastor is not the best or the only person qualified to 
organise and carry out the teaching ministry. At this stage, 
however, we shall speak as though the church had no office 
of “‘teacher”’ as distinct from that of “‘pastor’’; the case for 
a separate office or title will be looked at later. 

Yet whoever undertakes the task, it must be stressed that 
teaching is part of the larger, total ministry. To separate 


teaching from preaching, counselling and visitation is, in the. 
last analysis, to make artificial distinctions; indeed, in a pro- | 


found way teaching may be seen as the basis and integrating 


force in ministry. The minister may teach by example, by | 
counsel, by exhortation; in fact, by almost anything he | 


undertakes. 


One other introductory observation may be made. The | 


minister is a professional; this designation implies mastery 


of a defined body of knowledge. Within this designation | 
“professional” we may note a distinction between those | 
whose professional performance involves simply using their | 


knowledge, without necessarily sharing it—the surgeon and 


the lawyer belong to this type—and those whose efficacy as | 


professionals is assessed by their ability to share the special- 
ised knowledge they have. The musician and the teacher 
belong to this latter type. Plainly, the minister is in the 
second group and much will depend on the extent to which 
he can share his knowledge, insights and interpretations. 
The contemporary stress on the minister as an “‘animator”’ or 
“enabler”? within the fellowship would seem to be an im- 
portant emphasis. 


It may seem that altogether too much weight is being 
attached to teaching as a vital and integrative element in 
ministry, so something must be said in defence of this 
position. We begin with a discussion of the appropriate New 
Testament concept and terminology. 
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.. Teaching in the New Testament 
» According to J. K. S. Reid, Jesus understood himself and 
iis work in terms of servanthood (or deaconhood), a view 
vased firmly on Mk. 10:45 and Lk. 22:27." Morna Hooker 
chides that Jesus used the term ‘‘Son of Man” of himself 
*... as an expression of the basis and meaning of his person 
ind destiny pene ilies 
' Important though these conclusions are, it may be argued 
fe there is a closer connection between Jesus as he saw 
umself and Jesus as others saw him than is usually recog- 
nised. Despite the fact that Professor Reid and Dr. Hooker 
ee no need to discuss the title “teacher” in relation to their 
-esearches, the teacher-disciple relationship of Jesus and his 
ollowers is a fundamental feature of the story of his 
ninistry.° 

The incidence and distribution of words associated with 
eaching is of interest. Didaskalos (teacher) occurs 59 times 
n the New Testament; 41 of these are in the synoptics and 

in John. Didaskein (to teach) occurs 95 times, 48 in the 
ynoptics, 9 in John and 16 in Acts. Didache (instruction) is 
resent 30 times, 12 in the gospels and 4 in Acts. Didaskalia 
‘teachings) occurs 21 times, 15 of which are in the Pastorals. 
While statistics need to be used with care, one may con- 
slude that the concept of the teacher is important in the 
rospels and Acts, and that the New Testament shows a 
Jeveloping tendency to emphasise the content of teaching. 
Nhen we add the observation that 30 of the uses of 
lidaskalos in the gospels refer to Jesus it is clear that any 
‘oncept of Christian ministry will have to take seriously the 
‘unction of teaching. That this was the case in the early 
shurch may be demonstrated by reference to four key New 
Testament texts: Acts 13:1, I Cor. 12:28, Eph. 4:11 and 
meelim. 1:11. 


In all of these passages it is virtually certain that a specific 
‘unction of teaching is implied and probable in the first three 
cases that an office of teacher had emerged or was in process 
»f emerging. 

_ In Acts 13:1 we read of “certain prophets and teachers” in 
he congregation at Antioch. Among them were Barnabas 
ind Paul (called “‘Saul” at this point). Presumably this group 
-xercised some kind of leadership in the church; clearly they 
‘elt they had authority to set aside two of their number for 
nissionary activity and probably did so on behalf of the 
vhole fellowship. 


I Cor. 12:28 is more explicit and lists a definite order of 
mportance for certain ministries “.. . . in the first place 
ipostles, in the second place prophets, thirdly teachers... .”’ 
[he three categories are separated from another group in 
which miracle-workers, healers, helpers, administrators and 
scstatic speakers are mentioned. We are probably justified 
n seeing here evidence for three “‘offices”, but two cautions 
nust be given. 


- First, this verse is singularly lacking in any indication of 
10ow the three key functions might be differentiated, so that 
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any theory as to the distinct roles of apostle, prophet and | 
teacher is at best speculation. Indeed, this is largely true of | 


any text one might cite on this topic. 


Second, the context of verse 28 makes one hesitate to ) 
reads: “Now you are Christ’s body, and each of you a limb 
or organ of it.”” With that imagery in mind the role of the } 


place too much emphasis on the idea of office, since verse 27 


Christian leader is more easily described in terms of activity 
than of status. The section leads naturally into the Hymn to 


Love, headed by the explicit statement that there are higher | 
things in life than appointments within the fellowship— } 


things like faith, hope and love. 


In Eph. 4:11 the gifts of the glorified Christ to his church || 
are specified: ‘‘And these were his gifts: some to be apostles, |) 


some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, 
to equip God’s people for work in his service, to the building 
up of the Body of Christ.” Here we notice that the evangelist 


has made his appearance and that pastors and teachers are | 


somehow linked in the writer’s mind. 


There is a tendency among commentators to regard | 
apostles and prophets as specially concerned with the | 


establishing churches and, holding that pastors and teachers 


comprise a single group, to present them as more concerned || 
with the enrichment of church life. This view is well summed | 
up by Bruce: “In the churches of the first generation the | 
apostles and prophets discharged a unique role, which in | 
some essential features has been taken over by the canonical | 
writings of the New Testament. The second pair of gifts, | 
evangelists and pastor-teachers (or teaching pastors), are 
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required in each generation. 


As a final example we may refer to II Tim. 1:11—‘‘of this | 


Gospel I, by his appointment, am herald (Keryx), apostle and 
teacher.” If we take the general view that the Pastorals are 


not (in their present form at the least) from the hand of Paul, | 


but reflect a later stage in the development of church 


doctrine and order, then this verse may give us an insight | 
into the important functions within the Christian community | 


as viewed from a late first- or early-second century stand- 
point. The place of the apostle is still pre-eminent, and with 
him stand the herald, or preacher, and the teacher. 


Although these comments by no means cover the topic of | 


teaching in the New Testament they nevertheless indicate | 


some tentative conclusions which a fuller examination of the 
texts does not challenge. Three observations may be made 
(i) That ministries in the New Testament period are all seen 
as gifts of God or Christ or the Spirit and are not clearly 
distinguished from one another. (ii) That the teacher had 
an important place among those whose work was vital to the 
spiritual welfare of the church (one might add that this place 
is not recognised in most studies of ministry, perhaps because 
such studies are so often seeking to justify a theory of 
ministry rather than review the whole concept). (iii) That 
the work of teachers appears to have been exercised within 
the fellowship, clarifying and explaining the implications of 
the faith rather than seeking to win converts.’ 
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WHO WILL COME? 


The Baptist Union of Bangladesh 
The United Mission to Nepal 
The Baptist Union of Trinidad and Tobago 
The Baptist Community of the River Zaire 
Baptist Conventions in Brazil 


All of these are asking the same question 


WHO WILL COME? 


The need is for preachers, teachers, doctors, 
nurses and agriculturists and they are needed now. 
This can be an invitation to you. 

It can be an invitation through you to others. 


Accept the invitation and write to: 


The General Home Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, 
London, W1H 4AA 
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2. Teaching in the Church: 

It requires little imagination to perceive that, the more 
successful the Gentile mission of the church, the more 
necessary would it be to have effective teaching. The Gentiles 
would, for the most part, see no necessary connection | 
between religion and ethics, would have a tendency to) 
acknowledge authority only where it was demonstrated to be 
present, and would find concepts of “‘convenant”, “mono- 
theism”, and the like quite strange. In short, Gentile 
experience lacked most features of the essential basis from 
which Christianity was preached.* 

There is abundant evidence that the church actively sought | 
to be a teacher of the Gentiles. Polycarp, “‘. . . the teacher | 
of Asia, the father of the Christians, the destroyer of our 
gods, who teaches many not to sacrifice nor to worship” 
(Martyrdom, 12:2) is also described as “*. . . an apostolic and | 
prophetic teacher and bishop of the holy church in Smyrna.” 
(16:2). In the Greek the words “‘apostolic” and “‘prophetic” | 
are adjectives, throwing the emphasis on the words “‘teacher” 
and ‘‘bishop’’. | 

In the Didache it seems probable that four ministries were 
recognised—bishops, deacons, prophets and_ teachers. 
Perhaps the famous passage in 15:1-2 is a suggestion that 
the local fellowships provide themselves with the full range 
of ministries, instead of being dependent upon itinerant 
ministries. The section reads in part: ““Therefore appoint for 
yourselves bishops and deacons... for they can also perform 
among you the ministry of prophets and teachers. So do not | 
look down on them, for they are honorable men together 
with the prophets and teachers.”’ | 

If further evidence of the importance of teaching were 
needed one might refer to the famous Catechetical School at | 
Alexandria, with its noble succession of leaders in Pantaenus, 
Clement and Origen; or the independent attitudes to doctrine | 
expressed in Antiochene theology; or in the detailed presenta- | 
tions of the faith found in the Catechetical lectures of Cyril | 
of Jerusalem (delivered around the middle of the 4th 
century). | 

Responsibility for teaching was gradually transferred to | 
the Bishop. The teachers were highly influential; while they | 
were orthodox, well and good, but when they expressed | 
unusual views they represented a danger the church could | 
not ignore. As George Williams has observed, while free | 
lance teachers functioned attractively but sometimes hetero- | 
doxically “bishops could not long safeguard the orthodoxy of | 
the faith . . . the bishops seat became in the course of time to 
be at once a doctoral (magisterial) chair, a liturgical bench, | 
and a judicial throne.” * 


| 
| 
| 
Of course, if the bishop were lax towards his _ 


responsibilities, teaching would be one of the first things to 
suffer and this happened all too often. 

While the church was never without its pious ones and its 
scholars, true learning was in decline during the so-called 
Dark Ages. In particular, knowledge of the Semitic back- 
ground of the Scriptures was largely ignored. What learning 
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here was tended to be concentrated in religious houses. The 
sarish clergy were often not only ignorant but immoral as 
vell and the formality of worship was frequently carried out 
1 a perfunctory manner and in a tongue the priest under- 
tood imperfectly and the people not at all. 

| It is hardly surprising that the Reformation was spear- 
,eaded by men of immense scholarship, men “‘apt to teach” 
‘nd that literacy and scripture translation figured so largely 
a their ambitions. It may also be significant to note that in 
| number of instances where English translations of Luther’s 
read “‘preach”’ the verb used by Luther was lehren, to 
each. 

i In terms of providing a rationale and structure for a 
eaching ministry, it is to John Calvin that the Reformed 
‘hurch is chiefly indebted. He distinguished between func- 
ions which were relevant to the founding of the church and 
hose which were permanent. The offices of apostle, prophet 
‘nd evangelist were, in their original form, given for the 
stablishment of the church, now they are assumed under the 
unctions of pastors and teachers. (Institutes, Book IV, 3:4). 
' Calvin developed a four-fold pattern of ministry which 
‘omprised preachers, teachers, elders and deacons. The’ 
eachers had responsibilities in the church and also in the 
heological academy he founded in 1559 and which flourished 
inder the vigorous leadership of Theodore Beza. 

The blend of theology and the humanities taught at 
geneva was reflected in thousands of church schools 
sstablished in the west up to the end of the 19th century. 
“hat century, however, is more notable for its preaching than 
or its Christian education and the Landmark Controversy 
n the U.S.A. and the Down Grade Controversy in Britain 
with the Shields-Marshali confrontation coming as a delayed 
vanadian counterpart) made it plain that the role of the 
‘eacher in an era of Biblical criticism was going to be far 
rom easy. The Sunday School movement grew to enormous 
yroportions at the beginning of the 20th century and in 
nany instances it developed an organisational independence 
rom the church. The emergence of the Sunday School 
Superintendent and, more recently, the minister for Christian 
Zducation in many large churches, has created a situation 
n which it is not easy to tell exactly where rests the ultimate 
‘esponsibility for teaching. A disconcerting feature in recent 
years has been that teaching materials, intended to be aids 
o Christian education have become battle-grounds for 
ingularly acerbic controversies. 

The contemporary church finds itself trying to express 
incient truths in a rapidly-changing world; to meet the edu- 
cational needs of a wide range of individuals; to mediate new 
ruths to some who long only for the old and familiar; and 
o work out attitudes on ethical issues which not so long ago 
were unheard of. 

In the remainder of this article we shall attempt to indicate 
ome guidelines which appear to be important if we are to 
yive serious consideration to teaching as an essential part 
of total ministry. 
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3. The Place of Teaching 


In the previous two sections we have seen that the church | 


has always viewed teaching as an important part of total 
ministry to the whole person. The church is now in fact 


responsible for the second largest educational organisation | 
in the world and for the most comprehensive system. Its 
scope is as large as life. It would seem to follow that to limit | 
its scope to children, or to entrust its operation to the totally | 


untrained, or to try to work on a budget made up of left- 
overs is ludicrous in the extreme. 

It may be time to consider the official establishment of the 
office of teacher within the church. In large churches this 


could be a full-time post; in some towns churches could co- | 
operate in employing a teacher; at least every association, 


or presbytery, or diocese should have a teacher. 

The scope of the teacher’s work would range from Sunday 
Schools to marriage preparation, from membership classes 
to training for deacons (elders) and from Bible study to 
conferences with specialist groups such as medical and 
legal personnel. He would not spend long hours preparing 
sermons but rather would have some time for reading and 
discussion of some of the great issues confronting Christian 
people today. He would need to know something about edu- 
cational techniques and the art of communication. He 
would need to know what resources are readily available to 
those interested in Christian education. 

Freed of the less obviously pastoral responsibilities, the 
pastor might have more time to spend in visitation and 
sermon preparation. Many a good sermon has been spoiled 
because of all the other addresses and talks in preparation 
at the same time. 


4. The Impact of Teaching 


From the days of the great 19th century controversies — 
over the early chapters of Genesis to the correspondence | 


columns prompted by Honest to God there is a continuous 
expression of Christian opinion that teaching should not 
disturb the faithful. At best this represents a keen pastoral 
concern that teaching should be positive and constructive and 
edifying to the individual and the church; at worst it excuses 
laziness and obscurantism to the point of deception. 

Any discussion of teaching in the church should therefore 
take account of the fact that education stirs people up, 
challenges their assumptions and excites their imagination. 


Christian teaching can never sign agreements not to be | 


controversial; to do this would be to deny the character of 


the gospel. Jesus stirred up a lot of religious people in his 


day and has done so ever since. 


Of course there are elements of comfort in Christian 
teaching. It is the comfort and security which comes from — 


facing issues rather than ignoring them or, worse, denying 
that they exist. In simplest terms one would expect the 
fellowship of the church to provide the comfort and security, 
the teaching to provide the challenge and the restlessness. 
5. Conclusion 

The office and function of teacher has a long and 
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ionourable history in the church. We see something of its 
lignity and importance when we recall that Jesus himself 
vas known by this title. 

The present-day church urgently needs to reconsider its 
eaching ministry, especially the question of whether it is 
ime to appoint an order of teachers. Teaching is so important 
0 the spiritual health of the church that someone must be 
iven specific responsibility for this task. It is fifteen years 
ince I first read Montgomery’s Memoirs but one incident 
as remained clearly in my mind. Soon after he took com- 
aand of the Eighth Army in North Africa in August 1942, 
Aontgomery began a systematic visitation of all units. “I 
ad decided that in building up the Eighth Army for what 
1y ahead I would concentrate on three essentials: Leader- 
hip, equipment and training . . . I remember the shock I 
eceived on visiting a certain unit and asking the C.O. if 
e trained his officers, and how it was done. The C.O. replied 
ithout hesitation that he had handed that task over to his 
>cond-in-command. I came across the second-in-command 
bret in the day and said: ‘I understand you are responsible 
or training the officers in the unit. Tell me how you do it.’ , 
e replied that he did not do so, and that it was done by the 
*.O. I ordered that a new C.O. be found for that unit at 
nce; it was clear that nobody trained the officers.” (p. 102). 
At first sight it may seem that Montgomery was being 
nreasonable in expecting a full training programme in 
ach unit when the whole line was under fire and many of 
1e troops had been fighting in Africa for over a year. But 
scond thoughts indicate the realism of his view. Everyone 
zeds training and retraining if the peak of performance is 
» be achieved and maintained. 

The church is constantly in action and this makes the 
‘aining of its personnel a crucial issue. 

* Christian education in the 20th century is not the pastime 
f the extra-pious or the academically-inclined; it is the mark 
? the serious believer who recognises that the challenges to 
ie church are both real and potent. 


J. R. C. PERKIN 


In “Pilgrimage with Detours”, a paper in Essays in Ministry 
(Princeton: The Fund for Theological Education, n.d.) p, 53. 

_ Ibid. p. 5S. 

In The Biblical Doctrine of the Ministry, Scottish Journal of 
Theology Occasional Paper No. 4 (Oliver and Boyd) 1955. 

In The Son of Man in Mark, (S.P.C.K.) 1967, p. 192. 

| One might refer to Mt. 10:24 in this context; on the question of 
» Jesus’ self understanding and self-designation Mk. 14:14 is relevant. 
F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Ephesians (Revell) 1961, p. 85. 
_ There are also some good comments in Bonnard L’Epitre de Saint 
Paul aux Ephesiens. 

On this point see “The Ministry in the Primitive Church” by 
f John Knox, being a chapter in The Ministry in Historical 
Perspectives, edited by Niebuhr and Williams (Harper and Row) 
1956, especially p. 14. 

This would not be true of the “God-fearers” who, in many cases, 
had embraced a great deal of Judaism. 

“In “The Ministry of the Ante-Nicene Church”, in Niebuhr and 
Williams, op. cit. p. 36. 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London, E13 8AL 


My dear Brother Minister, 


There are three points in this sermon! 


1) We have a need for extra help in our various Homes. If you| 
have any youngsters in your Church who could spare six months or ak 
year serving as an expression of their Christian faith, | should bes 
glad to hear from you. They need to be balanced personalities andi 
willing to work as members of a team, for board and lodging andi 
£4 a week pocket money. In return we will give them experienael 
that will last them a life time! 


2) We give thanks to God for the devoted service of SISTEF# 
ETHEL KIME, Matron of our Rest-a-While Home, who died suddenly) 
of a heart attack. God greatly blessed us by sending Ethel Kime from 
our Main Road Romford Church, and we thank God for cal 


remembrance of her. God has also blessed us in her successor. 
SISTER JEAN BIRKITT, who comes to us from our Skegnessi 
Church, and we acknowledge with gratitude how much we owe i 
our Baptist Churches, not only for their monetary gifts but for the 
fine people they send to work with us. 


3) We need some money. This will come as a surprise to you, no} 
doubt! but the fact is, that we are planning to open the Greenwoods| 
Extension in June. When we started on this enterprise the architec 
told me it could be done for £10,000. It looks as though the fina! 
cost (including some extra furnishings) will be in the region of} 
£18,000. We have got £14,600 at the moment and |! need 7 
balance. All contributions will be thankfully received. 


May God’s blessing be on your own family life, and on your oun 
work in the Church. 


Yours very sincerely, | 


STANLEY TUR 


Superintendent of the West Ham Central Missio 


"HE MINISTER AS PREACHER 


Sinclair Ross writes about the Canadian prairies. With a 

eautifully lean style, he chronicles the isolated farms and 
ywns of Saskatchewan . . . and especially the people who 
‘ruggled through the dustbowl droughts of the 1930s. They 
vere a generation who suffered at the hands both of 
apricious nature and the long and lonely isolation of the 
ind. 
In one of his short stories, entitled ‘“‘Circus In Town’’,’ 
»venteen-year-old Tom brings home to the farm a piece of 
ioster he has found in the street. “‘A girl in purple tights, 
rect on a galloping horse, a red-coated brass band, a clown, 
a elephant ripped through the middle.” Jenny, eleven years 
ld, is ecstatic. She presses him with questions; but, in a 
arge of self-consciousness, Tom attempts to shrug it off. 
and then, recognising that she will not be able to get to 
ywn to see the circus and wanting to protect her from dis- 
dpointment, he thinks he is being helpful by adding: ‘“‘Every- 
Ody said it wouldn’t amount to much. A few ponies and 
1 elephant or two—but what’s an elephant?” 
“She wheeled from him, resenting his attempt to scoff ' 
away such wonders. The bit of poster had spun a new 
world before her, excited her, given wild, soaring 
impetus to her imagination; and now without in the 
least understanding herself, she wanted the excitement 
and the soaring, even though it might stab and rack her, 
rather than the barren satisfaction of believing that in 
life there was nothing better, nothing more vivid or 
dramatic than her own stableyard.” 
_That’s what a Christian preacher wants to accomplish. 
ven if his product is incomplete, a little torn at the edges, 
> hopes the poster of his weekly sermon will open up 
onders and spin a new world before his people. For himself 
id for the persons with whom he lives, there must be some- 
ing better than their own stableyard. Even though it might 
b and rack them, there must be visions to give soaring 
1petus to their imaginations. 

We are preaching to a world which is increasingly aware 
‘ its stableyard. Having lost much of the capacity for 
Nagining spiritual meanings, our world concentrates on the 
ography and components of its earthy real estate. Some 
xild barns, while others tear theirs down to build yet bigger 
uns. Some feel fenced within and chafe for freedom to 
ander . . . through other stableyards. Others nestle in the 
taw piled up in the sun: hesitant, reluctant, afraid to 
mture past the gate. So much we measure life by tools, 
neces and fertilizer. The preacher, now more than ever 
‘fore, is one who must give soaring impetus to the imagina- 
on of those who hear his voice. 

‘The risks are several. One is the anguish of dreaming 
ypossible dreams . . . little more than fantasies which 
ustrate in their enticement. Another is the fear that we will 

»t be able to follow our visions with ourselves. We are 
raid that we will reach for heights and, trying to climb 
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them, fall flat upon our faces. Self-fulfilment is so importan 
to us: will we pain ourselves by failing—whether in ou 
dreaming or our living? ark 

The saving factor, of course, is that the Christian preache 
belongs to both Christ and his people. He dares to be foo 
enough to speak the thoughts of God—through the imperfec| 
instrument of himself. He also dares to take upon himself thi 
burdens and possibilities of a people. And, in the process, hy 
catches glimpses of the wisdom of God’s grace in the live 
of men and world—and proceeds to make sermon-posters t 
proclaim it! 

Jesus was a preacher. Near the beginning of the Gospe 
according to Mark is a succinct summary of his preaching: 

“The time has come; 

the kingdom of God is upon you; 

repent, and believe the Gospel.”” (1:15 NEB). 
And, as we read on, he filled it out and fit it to the needs o} 
men by parables and directives, symbolic actions and hopefu 
proclamations. And in all of Jesus’ preaching (and, in facti 
his ministry), there is the telling blend of earthy connectiox} 
and kingdom possibilities. 

We who preach are called to follow in his style. We speai 
for him who is “‘Greatest than self’’, as Ross Snyder some 
times put it. At the same time, we speak for the sake of a: 
people who hope passionately that there is something bette 
than their own stableyard. We have to be, even uncomfor: 
ably, aware of time and place, sin and error. Yet we ar: 
commissioned to lift eyes to a kingdom which is not of thi 
world. We purpose to open up wonders and spin a new work 
before our people. 

Here are some ways in which this needs to be done. 

In our preaching, we are to draw our people into ex’ 
periences and meanings with which they can identify. 

For some time now, we have been in a language crisis is! 
our Christian communicating. Much of our Biblica 
vocabulary has become the meaningful possession of 4 
decreasing number of persons who move in the knowin 
circles of the Church. A preacher can no longer assume thal 
everyone in his audience will catch the nuances of a pre! 
sumptuous use of words like grace, judgement, redemptio 
and sanctification. 

It is not enough simply to find other words or to make 
dictionary definitions of terms. Margaret Laurence, 4 
Canadian novelist, was being interviewed recently on the 
radio network of the Canadian Broadcasting Coporation 
She suggested that you cannot communicate joy, love, peace 
and the like because they are too abstract. You have tc 
depict joy, love, peace actually happening: then your reader: 
(or listeners) can grasp what you are talking about. If we 
are going to project grace or redemption in our preaching 
we must find ways to depict them actually happening. 

We must “enflesh”. This is as necessary for Biblical inpu 
as it is for the listener’s felt situation. Biblical material is ; 
record of event. It is first story: chronicle of God’s permea 
tion of the pilgrimage of man and world... crucially throug 
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‘sus Christ. Peopling all the pages of the account are 
srsons whose blend of sin and saintliness give us hopefulness 
-to the extent that we can identify with their experiences 
id meanings. Therefore, our Biblical preaching must 
‘esent encounter enfleshed: people like us being penetrated 
y love and truth such that they become as we might be. 
et Peter brag and bluster before he denies his Lord, before 
> kneels on the pebbled shore of the Sea of Galilee hearing 
ie risen Christ say: “Feed my sheep.” And let Paul anguish 
ver the Galatians and glow over the Philippians—tell his 
ory and make him breathe—before you try to spin out any 
‘his theology. We must see the connection between their 
ords and the way it was for them before we can make the 
mnection with the way it is for us. 

By the same token, we must never assume that flat words 
ill speak our listener’s situation. He must be able to feel 
at the preacher understands and identifies with the way it 
for him. And he will never be quite sure if we use words 
ce a cold analyst. How much more effective to depict his 
‘uation actually happening—at least in approximate shape 
id movement. Which is why story, poetry, descriptive | 
nette, three-dimensional glimpse of human encounter are 
reasingly valuable in effective contemporary preaching. 
t the first level, they can meaningfully depict and describe 
€ way it is. 

At a second level is the ‘“‘quest for immediacy”. I have a 
sep conviction that many of the most effective preachers of 
e world are mothers of small children who are able to 
eak to experiences of their young just as the events are 
ppening. There is an immediacy to these expressive, 
terpretative incidents. They will be moments in which 
nder, judgement, forgiveness, trust and rebirth may all be 
acted and expressed. The more immediate the mother’s 
yrds can be to the lived moment, the more the child can 
vel their significance. In preaching, we go in quest of that 
me quality of immediacy . . . except that, in preaching, 
> are required to recall, to resurrect the feelings and mean- 
zs of the experiences we seek to interpret. We may do this 
» recalling specific events; but keep in mind that we are 
lying to have our listeners relive experiences which they can 
ontify as theirs . . . so it is often more useful to use literary 
igzments which catch the aspect of felt meaning which we 
2 trying to depict. 

Recall is an important goal in our preaching. That is, can 
; help our listeners to bring back to the present their own 
sight-load of memory experiences which will be, at least 
proximately, the parts of their lives we would dare to 
dress? For example, they will apprehend what we mean by 
rgiveness to the extent that they can remember experiences 
/ forgiveness and can then be helped to make the connec- 
n with what they are needing now. Recall will always be 
t for its own sake but for the enrichment of the present 
d the potential of tomorrow. We will use our imaginations 
help our people to bring to life again the shape and breath 
hinterpreted experiences stored in their memory banks for 
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st such a moment as this . . . when we hope to be able 
lead them into new insights and possibilities. 
Our authority as preachers depends very much on how 
ell we help our people to connect what we are saying with 
© way it is for them. This is why we must be aware of our 
yn humanity and preach to ourselves as well. We speak out 
‘our own experiences and, at the same time, draw on the 
‘periences of others. We may explain that the preacher’s 
ithority is from God, but unless the people will say “‘he is 
aking to me and my situation’’, God’s word will not get 
rough. 
At the same time, however, we must not be limited by our 
aman definitions and memory banks. If we are going to 
in a new world before our people, there must be visions to 
ve soaring impetus to their imaginations. It is our task 
stretch eyes beyond the stableyard. We are to help persons 
reach beyond the experiences they have known and to lean 
to the future moment with faith and anticipation. 
In our preaching, we are to proclaim good news and point 
possibilities. We have an affirming function to perform. 
‘e need to play strongly on the theme of hope and 
pectation. 
We do it, however, as counterpoint to the problem we 
ive sketched or as answer to the question with which we 
e struggling in the sermon. Our visions must be connected 
the earthy experiences we are helping our listeners to 
call and relive. We must be prepared to meet them where 
ey are and then lead them to see the possibilities of their 
‘es and their world within the Kingdom of our God. 
This means that we must help our people to see such 
yssibilities within the givenness of life. We are not called 
an exercise in fantasy which does not participate in hope- 
Iness for the real world around us. We are commissioned 
note God’s involvement in his creation and the implica- 
ms of his graceful action for all of our living. And, then, 
» are to express them in vivid, hopeful, apprehendable ways. 
e will speak of the coming of the Kingdom to us and we 
ll speak of the Kingdom which is not of this world. In both, 
> will be called upon for dedicated imagination. 
By imagination, we mean one of the most valuable tools 
the preacher. We do not mean the adding of illustrations 
give an otherwise dull exposition a little semblance of 
lour. Nor do we mean fictionalising to fill in blanks in the 
ory. The purpose of imagination is to raise a mono- 
mensional idea to life. It is to perceive the depths of 
eaning in the way it is between God and man, and then 
call them out to walk upon the earth before us. Or as 
chard Kroner said it years ago: imagination is “making 
sible what is invisible and .. . detecting the invisible 
sment in the visible situation.” * This is why story, verbal 
ture, poetic description, ‘‘enfleshed vignette” are so 
sential as preaching tools. They are not decorative addi- 
ms but fundamental to our method—whether handling 
blical or contemporary material. They have an evocative 
nction, as Joseph Sittler puts it, which is necessary to help 
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our people to meet living event with their full-dimensioned 
responses. 

Ross Snyder once, in class, drew a large egg on the black- 
board. He marked off the top one-tenth with a horizontal 
line. Then he offered this concise interpretation: one tenth 
of all we learn is expressible in concept, word or picture; 
nine-tenths is the response of feeling and meaning and 
willing. In preaching, we cannot be content to speak only to 
ideas; we are seeking responses of felt meaning and decision. 
And that requires disciplined imagination. 

In practical terms, this means usually beginning prepara- 
tions with an imaginative idea—which we then spin out with 
controlled craftsmanship. For example, I remember reading | 
the account in Mark 5 of the raising of Jairus’ daughter on 
the same day as I came upon one of the prayer-meditations | 
of Robert Raines which begins: “‘Let me be like a child 
surprised .. .” That became the title of a sermon which was 
a call for all of us to wonder and amazement. For our 
Canadian Thanksgiving Sunday, a poem by James’ 
Kavanaugh posed this question: 


“Little world, full of little people shouting for 
recognition, screaming for love, 

Rolling world, teaming with millions, carousel of 
the hungry, 

Is there food enough?... 


The sermon carried the title ‘““Carousel Of The Hungry”. 
And, some while ago, as I sat in a theatre waiting for a 
performance to begin, I was struck by the observation that 
the EXIT lights in places like this are always red. After much 
sifting and sorting and with the use of Paul’s letter from 
prison to the Philippians, specifically 1:12-26, it became a | 
sermon on coping with difficulties and death. Title: ‘““Why 
Are Exit Lights Always Red?” | 
Let the sermon flow logically. The days of “‘three points | 
and a poem” are over. If capturing the imagination and | 
responses of our listeners is more important than linguistic | 
textual analysis, then weaving one fabric is a more pertinent | 
metaphor than building a structure with bricks. Let it flow | 
from observation to conclusion, from picture to interpreta- | 
tive touch, weaving a logical tapestry as you do. It has to be 
logical because your case has to stand up under examination | 
of both God and hearers. Begin where people are and care- | 
fully lead them to an imaginative perception of where they | 
can be “‘in Christ”’. | 
If the weaving of a single fabric design is an adequate | 
metaphor for preparing a sermon, then it is wise to weave 
our threads all the way through. Make sure the varied colours | 
blend and surface in the pattern at the most appropriate 
places. The whole has design, and the parts must fit together 
well to produce the desired result. For example, a poetic 
quotation might be used in a repeated cadence as we work 
our way through the theme. Or part of the thread of a novel 
or play may be interwoven with a Biblical parable or Pauline 
letter segment. Or we may begin with the question raised by 
a descriptive vignette, move on to the main Biblical argument 
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the sermon, and then return to the item with which we 
jan—perhaps repeating it with an answering twist at the 
1, or perhaps finishing the quotation with a further 
ment which echoes the point we have been trying to make. 
Chere comes a point when absolutely no-one can give any- 
» any further counselling about preaching for it is a highly 
‘sonal craft. What finally comes out of a preacher depends 
‘what he has assimilated as a human being committed to 
tist and on his skills as a person of words and imagination. 
elieve in trying to write poetically and descriptively, but 
$ doubtful if any two of us would put the same tempo or 
‘e to the same intended product. Nevertheless, let me 
‘gest two further pointers which seem to me to be 
rortant for all of us. 

Ve must find varied ways of expressing an idea or ex- 
ience, both to avoid tiring repetition and to enrich what 
‘are trying to say with varied shades of meaning. There- 
2, let us always have several translations of the Bible on 
desks—not so much to find an accurate translation (a 
e Greek would probably be better for that) as much as 
find varied ways of saying it. And, let’s always have a 
saurus at hand—and use it. 

‘hen when we begin to put it all together, our writing 
st be lean. It is better to understate and let our people 
it in, than to make it too fat with verbiage. For example, 
id unnecessary preambles or explanations before any 
‘ted material, Biblical or literary, and don’t moralise or 
lain after reading it. Instead, learn the art of weaving it 
ply into the pattern you’re creating. In other words, let 
artistry be lean: just tell the story and let the shaped 
erience of the incident make its own impress on the 
sibilities of your people. 

‘reaching really is very much like Jenny’s poster . 

e bit of poster (which) had spun a new world before her.” 
it’s what we want to accomplish. We hope that what we 
ate and deliver will open up wonders and spin a new 
‘Id before our people. For we speak as emissaries of the 
d of love and friends of persons who need to be reconciled 
the One who made them. It is our task to draw one 
ther into the Kingdom of our Lord, and preaching is 
one effective way to do it. BRUCE W. NEAL 


inclair Ross, The Lamp At Noon, and Other Stories, Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1968, p. 68. 

Joseph Sittler, The Ecology of Faith, The New Situation in 
Preaching, Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1961, p. 47. 


(E MINISTER AS PASTOR 


The terms “minister” and ‘“‘pastor”’ 

‘he essential meaning of the term ‘“‘minister’’ is servant. 
is the minister is among his people as a servant of the 
en Lord. Since all believers are called to serve, the minis- 
is a servant-among-servants. He is not alone in his work; 
’s a priest-among-priests, a prophet-among- prophets, and 
xepherd-among-shepherds. 

rom this last description is derived the concept of pastoral 
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care as one of the functions of ministry. The Risen Christ is 
the Great Shepherd of the sheep and He asks His followers 
to take care of His flock as under-shepherds. In the Nev 
Testament this is part of the work of an elder and it is one 
of the gifts of the Spirit. ’ 
The metaphor of a shepherd and his flock belongs more 
appropriately to an earlier rural society than to the modern 
urbanized world. Thus, although the description “‘pastor” is 
sill used, it is not surprising that it has taken on new mean- 
ings. Shepherd-like care is offered in contemporary terms to 
meet the needs of a complex, modern culture. 
As long ago as 1934, John McNeill wrote, ““We are evid 
ently at the opening of a new era in the cure of souls. The| 
ministry to personality will be at once scientific and religi ' 
ous.’* His prediction is slowly coming to pass. For example, 
the insights of psychology and personal therapy are beingy 
added to and merged with religious experience. 
In the past the minister has been a general practitioner, a 
symbol and representative of the faith, and a trusted friends 
and adviser, who brought sanctified common sense and sin- 
cere religion to his people. Now, facing a bewildering world 
much more aware of psychological dimensions, people are 
looking in addition for genuine Christian counselling rathe: 
than a religious social call. 


2. The pastoral care of the congregation—a key to the pas+ 
toral ministry | 

As the people of God, the body of Christ, and the com} 
munity of the Spirit, the whole fellowship shares the responsi- 
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bility for pastoral care. | 
The church is people: the people of God who profess faithf 
in Jesus Christ as Lord. They have been brought into lovin of 
relationship with one another. 

The church is an organism: the body of Christ, and He is 
its head. In obedience to Christ the whole body shares its 
common life, carries out its witness and renders its service. 
Each part of the body belongs to each other part, and the 
whole is bound together by mutual concern and trust. 

The church is a community. It is not simply a voluntar I 
society but is the community of the Spirit: called together, 
sustained and guided by God. The gifts of the Spirit con | 
tribute to its strength and to its witness. Without love, the 
harvest of the Spirit, all is useless. 

When Paul urged all his readers, ‘“‘Bear one another’s bur-+ 
dens and so fulfil the law of Christ’’,’ he wanted each memben 
of the churches to practise pastoral care for the others. And 
when he said, “Do good to all men”’,’ he included loving deed 
that would reach out into the world beyond. 

If a minister is to be a pastor-among-pastors instead off 
merely the pastor, he must see to it that the church neve 
loses sight of its own true nature. He must resist patterns 0 
ministry which imply that he alone is the person responsibl 
for pastoral care. Instead he should “‘equip the saints for th 
work of the ministry:’* preparing, encouraging and guidin 
oe in the service they offer simply because they are be 
ievers. 
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“AI that is said of the ministry in the New Testament’, 
cites John Robinson, “‘is said not of individuals, nor of some 
ostolic college or essential ministry, but of the whole body, 
iatever the differentiation of function within it’’.’ 

Some may be specifically gifted as pastors but all should 
re enough to serve their brothers in Christ. This is what is 
2ant by the pastoral nature of the congregation and it is an 
portant key to the pastoral ministry. 

| Interpersonal relationships: a key to the pastoral ministry 
Ministry, an interpersonal vocation, is best understood in 
-ms of relationships. 

In fact, Gibson Winter says of human experience gener- 
y; “Man is who he is in relationship to other persons; his 
ing is a co-being. The discovery of one’s own identity... i 

process of reflection or self-consciousness within the net- 
ork of communication and community’’.’ 

From within his place in the fellowship of the Church, Paul 
clared: ““By God’s grace I am what I am’’.’ In the Christian 
‘mmunity he found prayers to support him and fellow serv- 
ts to work with him, friends who looked after his needs 
id some people who disagreed with him. In the New Testa- 
ent and in our own experience we see the creative value of 
ch interpersonal relationships. 

Paul Johnson declares emphatically, “*. . . the pastor who is 
related to people may be an eloquent pulpit orator, a bril- 
nt scholar, a stern ascetic, or a tireless administrator of 
urch business; but his labours as a pastor of souls will be 
ile, and he will fall short of healing their conflicts or in- 
ring their spiritual growth. To fulfil the deepest hungers of 
; people, the pastor must reach out to others responsively 
all of the many services he offers’’.’ 

The need to emphasise relationships is the second key to 
storal care. 


Some pastoral relationships 
. The pastor himself 
Pastoral ministry, a many-sided activity, has further 
riety because of the emphasis that is brought to it by each 
rticular minister. It cannot be adequately described in 
lnctional terms since pastors are personally involved in 
at they do. They bring their own unique strengths and 
laknesses to their tasks. 
The pastor himself is of express consequence to all of the 
storal relationships into which he enters. 
Because of his own background and experience, he may be 
ensive in his approach to a particular member of his con- 
>gation. He may find himself responding disproportionately 
certain irritations, but he may be at a loss to know why— 
he may not even recognise what is happening at all. It is 
vious that a better appreciation of the inner dynamics of 
own personality would help him to function more effec- 
ely. 
B hese days of rapid change it is inevitable that pastors 
l ask disconcerting questions about their identity and their 
e. They will not find static answers that will serve for life. 
fact Seward Hiltmer puts his finger on a very real problem. 
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He says, “A minister who cannot tolerate ambiguity, cannot 
tolerate a local church’’. He adds these significant words, “... 
the capacity to tolerate ambiguity is a kind of final mark of 
mental health’. If for no other reason than his own need 
for sanity, in a situation full of emotional stress, a pastor 
needs to know who he is, he needs to have a sense of growth | 
concerning himself, and he needs to know how to handle the 
feelings of guilt and inadequacy which can seriously debili- 
tate him. It will help him immeasurably, for example, if he 
can himself receive the forgiveness he proclaims to others 
and if he can be open to the friendship, support and guidance 
of other people. Unless he is prepared to be vulnerable he will 
find his role very lonely indeed. 


b. The pastor and God 

It is surely not appropriate that the clergy should be 
committed to higher expectations than the laity. There is one 
gospel for all and one criterion for moral behaviour, namely 
the perfect law of love. Within that context, however, the 
pastor will want to set his sights high. 

He will want to behave in a way that makes his preaching 
credible. He will wish to protect his pastoral ministry from 
conduct that would injure it. The claims of the gospel are 
absolute and the demands of the Christian ethic all- 
embracing for him as well as for others. 

Hypocrisy or sham piety are obnoxious wherever one finds 
them. For some reason pastors seem to be particularly sus- 
ceptible to a professional image which suggests a ular 


style of speech, “‘the stained-glass voice’’, and a peculiar set 
of mannerisms. 

The fact that there is rarely a television programme, film 
or play which presents anything but a caricature of the 
minister ought to cause us to examine ourselves. 

One’s faith in God should not be pretentious but honest and 
authentic and one should speak naturally about one’s beliefs. 
It is part of what it means to live by faith to have doubts. If 
a pastor puts himself upon a pedestal, as though he has none, | 
he separates himself from his people and becomes an unreal | 
figure to whom they cannot easily relate. | 


c. The pastor and individuals 

Adequate pastoral care for individuals depends to a large | 
measure upon the extent to which a pastor can count upon | 
the concern of the congregation as a whole. 

His own contacts will be as comprehensive as possible on 
a social level, and he will keep his ear to the ground for in- | 
dications of deeper needs out of which more significant pas- 


appointment and conducted with professional skill as well as | 
spiritual dedication. 

Concerns that frequently appear include: job uncertainty 
or disappointment, concern for a marriage partner, disillu- 
sionment associated with middle age, adjustment to retire- 
ment, loneliness, personality differences, ill-health, feelings 
of inadequacy, bereavement, and other forms of personal 
hurt. On the positive-side, there is a long list of matters for 
celebration and joy. 
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Strictly speaking, however, no one is just an individual. 
Zach person is part of a complex set of relationships. The 
me to one approach has serious limitations because it does 
10t sufficiently include other significant persons who belong 
mn the picture. Hence there is growing emphasis upon pastoral 
ninistry to couples and to families. 


_ d. The pastor and families 


Although some members of a church are present individu- 
ly and need particular kinds of attention to see that they 
Te not overlooked, most people come to church as families. 
Zach family unit feels stress to some extent, especially these 
lays. All would agree that life was simpler when roles were 
more clearly defined, goals were more generally agreed upon, 
ind problems had relatively clean-cut answers. 

_ There are amazing contrasts between life now and even 
wenty-five years ago. “‘Freer’’ attitudes to sex, the advent of 
he pill, easier divorce, the wide use of drugs, and the in- 
‘reased abuse of alcohol are some of the changes which put 
ressure upon young people and strain on the family. The 
vhole context of family life has undergone radical change. 

_ Great courage and adventurousness is shown by some 
veople while others withdraw without facing the issues that 
-onfront them. 

Relationships within families are more strained than 
ormerly. Scripture passages cannot be referred to for 
suidance or used by the pastor as if they were written with 
he twentieth century in mind. Roger Mehl properly says, 
‘That which the Old Testament tells us of patriarchal family 
ganisation is surely not applicable to the conjugal family 
f the twentieth century. This does not mean that these texts 
re null and void. The Word of God can still ring out through 
hem. But if we try to find imperative models of organisa- 
ions for our world in the different sociological realities to 
vhich the Scripture makes allusion, we refuse to listen to 
he Word of the living God.” ” 

That is all the more reason for serious study of the Old 
nd New Testaments, in order to discover what is variable 
nd what is constant. Family life conferences are needed with 
‘mphasis upon small groups and the sharing of anxieties. A 
amily life committee can help to keep the issues alive. The 
uman relations movement, stressing open, honest inter- 
ersonal experiences, counteracting contemporary de- 
jumanising influences, is in some ways akin to the New 
“estament concept of fellowship. It may suggest ideas and 
echniques valid in a family life programme. 

‘ Pastors are not able to make as many evening visits as 
hey would like, but even if they could, there is little chance 
f finding all of the family at home. Each has his own in- 
erests and activities. There is much coming and going. The 
elephone and television are only two of the sources of 
aterruption. 

- One result is a tendency to think of each member of a 
amily as an individual rather than one person who has many 
elationships of varying degrees of significance to him. He is 
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best understood in terms of these interpersonal ties and ndjp 
in isolation from them. me if 

Pastoral counselling, for example, is of only limited effec} 
tiveness when it is offered to husband and wife separatelip 
rather than jointly. If they face their difficulties together ani 
discuss them with each other in the presence of a pastor thi 
results are usually considerably better. The same can be sail 
of family counselling in which all of the members of thip 
family participate. For really serious family problems, casudp 
pastoral calling offers only very limited possibilities oj 
success. Definite appointments need to be made to ensu 
that the appropriate members of the family are present fof 
suitable counselling at a proper level. 

Apart from alertness to the stress brought about bf 
changes in family life, pastors should be aware of phases i! 
the family cycle, and of the characteristics of each phase 
the family-founding period, the child-bearing period, thy 
child-rearing period, the child-launching period, and wha 
has been called the “‘empty nest period’’. To be tuned inti 
such things in more than a haphazard way is to look out foi 
typical features of family life at any given stage. 

e. The pastor and the congregation 

Members of a church, Norman Pittenger says, should be 
“knit into a strong, self-conscious group aware of the’ 
function in the world, ready to give themselves to their tas! 
as Christians, and co-operating in every respect so that the} 
may most adequately accomplish the work they are given ti 
dow i 

Relationships remain of predominant significance. / 
principal concern of the deacons should be for people, ne 
just in general terms but specifically and personally. Th: 
pastor will look for ways of training and encouraging the 
in this task. Within almost every church fellowship there ar: 
men and women who possess ability in counselling and in thé 
care of others. They too may be encouraged to function and 
should be provided with opportunities. Each small group i 
the church, from a church school class or young people’! 
group to the boards and committees, should be expected t« 
develop pastoral concern for individuals in the group an¢ 
should work out simple procedures for following through. 

Services of worship usually bring the largest number o 
people together and it seems appropriate to provide oppor 
tunities at such times to meet informally over tea or coffee 
By this means friendly contacts are established, and deacon: 
and deaconesses can be asked to look out for newcomers o: 
for anyone who appears to be on the periphery. In addition 
church membership lists can be broken down into smal 
groups and each of these can be made the responsibility o 
a deacon. He may call on people on his list or invite then 
to his home, and he may well keep an eye open for then 
each Sunday. 

Such a view of the congregation, as a mutually responsibl 
fellowship, does not, of course, preclude an importan 
pastoral role for the minister himself. Apart from educatin 
the membership as to its responsibilities, he will relate i 
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istoral terms to individuals, to families, and to the congre- 
tion as a whole. As he leads the church’s worship, 
eaches, teaches and is involved in administration, he can 
e these functions as pastoral interpersonal activities. His 
aphasis will therefore be upon relationships, upon people 
id upon their relatedness. 
f. The pastor and the community 
Modern man thinks of himself as being involved in the 
drld and interacting with it. He feels responsible for life 
ound him and concerned about society’s problems: locally 
id on a global scale. In the contemporary world, the church 
also increasingly aware of a larger secular role. There is a 
w mood in the churches, and committed, sensitive clergy 
e at work with their people, in keeping with the words of 
thn Robinson, “The charter of the Church is to be the 
cvant of the world.” ” 
Herbert O’Driscoll in a letter to the Vancouver Sun wrote, 
Che church as an institution in the contemporary world is 
n by ambiguity . . . between being a creative contributing 
mmunity in the turmoil of this age and being a refuge 
a kind of time-machine for inexpensive travel into a 
2llower and simpler past.” * Surely the choice must be to 
come a community for others, and it is part of the work 
pastoral ministry, not only to respond to individual and 
mily crises, but also amongst other things, to foster social 
mcern and action. 

On an institutional level, practical projects for the benefit 
the community can be undertaken. On a personal level, 
erything from small individual acts of kindness to involve- 
ont in the power structures of society, is possible. The 
stor will try to guide the life of the fellowship so that it 
comes a home base and source of motivation for such 
rvice in the name of Christ. 
In personal, pastoral ways the minister can make his 
rvices available for counselling to the community, working 
th other helping professions and organisations. He should 
e his share of work on useful committees that serve 
mmunity needs. 

Education for Pastoral Ministry 

‘All Christian doctrine arises from Christian experience,” 
ites Alan Richardson.” It evidently follows that theology 
ght not to deal only with abstractions; it should not be 
tely academic. Theological education accordingly should 
suspicious of any separation of theory and practice. In the 
ocedures developed for the preparation of ministers, 
ademic courses should be closely integrated with actual 
nistry. 
Very many ministers must feel that they are being asked 
_ perform for much of the time as “engineers” having 
idied a great deal of “‘pure science’’, so to speak, but very 
tle ‘‘applied science’’. To change the analogy, the would-be 
ctor’s concern is not what might be called “pure 
sdicine’’, or the study of medicine in antiquity, but rather 
the healing art itself. 

Education for ministry has its subject-matter, of course, 
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but such education should help to prepare a student 
minister to persons out of the resources of the Gosp\i 
Attention should also be focussed upon persons: upon th 
student as a person and upon those to whom he will ministq 
Besides academic performance of the highest possible lev) 
there is need for maturation and growing personal cow 
petence if a man is to become adequate for his ministries. | 
Ministers need to be able to function within those relatio 
ships in which people encounter one another, within fra 
tured relationships and personally disturbing experiences 
well as life’s enjoyments and celebrations. 
The phrase “education for pastoral ministry”’ is importa 
It keeps learning and doing in close relationship. Sin 
ministry is the aim of such education, the student should © 
involved throughout his course in the practice of minist 
itself. His efforts should be supervised and evaluated as ; 
on-going process in which he participates fully. Pastoral ce 
for example, may be discussed through the use of verbatil 
reports of visits. Such methods may be expected to lead 
greater confidence and ability on the part of the would- 
pastor. The need is for in-parish, supervised pastoral educ 
tion, as well as classroom education. | 
Advocates of such an approach to education for ministe 
are often accused of anti-intellectualism. Samuel Miller sz 
that such methods will produce ‘‘nothing but ecclesiastic 
mechanics’”’.” Such comments are a mere caricature. T| 
safest basis for ministry is a thorough spiritual and intelle 
tual foundation and the integration of theological knowle¢ 
and pastoral ministry itself in both theory and practice. 
STUART A. FRA 
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We regret that due to lack of space, it has not been possible to include 
further article by one of our Canadian contributors. It is entitled ‘‘The Minister 
Counsellor—A Psychologist’s View’’, and will appear in a later issue. 
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NEWS OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
\gain we list those of our number who have been called to 
*rve within the veil since we last went to print; we salute 
leir Memory as we read. 

T. Comber was first a missionary in China and Jamaica. 
fter a pastorate in Yarmouth his service was in teaching. 
hs Davies, Welsh preacher and scholar, remembered 
Tectionately in the U.K., his later ministry was in Canada 

a great church and as President of a University. 
’ilfred Farrar, aged 91, spent his life in village chapels. 
C. Hearn had six ministries between Northampton and the 
hames. He died at Green Haven. 
»shua Knight of Saltley, Lydney and the Rhondda leaves a 
idow and many friends who treasured his ministry. 
2ter McIntyre, aged 84, held four South Wales pastorates 
ad retired in 1955. A faithful pastor and preacher. 
, H. Moore was in the railway, but after retirement gave of 
is best at Thetford and Thorpe-le-soken. 
»%hn Paterson of Stratford on Avon was a man of God, a 
nilosopher who sought out truth at cost. He had grown old 
uthfully. 


egent’s Park, after ministering in London, the Midlands, 
orkshire and Aberdeen. 

_ QO. Price held a Warden’s post in retirement in Llandrin- 
od Wells. His faithful way had been in several rural 
1urches. 

”’. M. Tristram started in the Forest of Dean, but he was 
ved best in the Southern Association where most of his 
1ys were spent. 

| Please include in your prayers colleagues whose wives have 
me before them. H. S. Wyett, still in pastoral charge at 
Icester, and the following retired brethren K. C. Claxton; 
. H. Eames; W. D. Jackson; Dr H. G. Stockley; W. B. 
‘ilson. The souls of the righteous are in the Hand of God. 
The retirement has been announced of Idris Ll Jones; 
. E. Oakley; A. Eric Wood; Gwilym Williams; whilst E. P. 
homas will fulfil part time pastoral oversight at Caersws 
ithin retirement. We apologise for misreading the Baptist 
imes and erroneously reporting that Gladys Seymour had 
tired. She is still open for active service. 

‘The following have changed or are changing their sphere 
“service. The place named is their new location. J. F. Allen, 
oreham Wood; M. A. Beaton, Guernsey Circuit; C. W. 
ecket, Clarence Park, Weston super mare; M. H. Bell, 
‘Isdon; T. J. Budge, Carmel, Llanharan; Barbara Cottrell to 
ork in Y.W.C.A.; W. Cobley, Broadmead, Bristol; W. B. 
ooke, Salem, Burton on Trent; John Cribb to an Ecu- 
enical appointment, CoD; Cross, Countesthorpe; P. D. 
dwards, Coney Hill, West Wickham; R. D. Edwards, New- 
iven; Joy Ford, Haggate, Burnley; H. W. Godden, Eltham 
ark; N. Fairburn, Stanwell Road, Penarth; G. E. Hand, 
ewdley; V. B. Hemmings to teach hak Bs A. Lawes, 
alford Evangelical Church; E. V. Miles, Whitegate Drive, 
lackpool; Bruce Milne to be Tutor at Spurgeon’ s College; 
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ordon Pearce, aged 64, nearing retirement as Tutor at 


P. Mortimore, Crofton, Orpington: Ivor Oakley to b 
Principal at the Irish College; B. Petterson, Cowbridge 
Cc. J. F. Pike, Harrogate; N. Plumb, Marshalswick, St 
Albans; S. O. Roberts, Nantwich; P. ‘Sampson, East Kil 
bride; C. J. Smith, Royds Street, Accrington; A. T. Sower 
butts, Cleveleys; D. Staple, Harrow; Brian Tucker, Ford 
houses, Wolverhampton. H. W. Nicklin from B.M.S. ha 
gone to Sarn, Montgomeryshire. College students settlin; 
soon are: 

Bristol: P. Webb, Victoria Park, Bristol. 

Spurgeon’s: G. J. Carr, Burnham on Crouch; J. Colwell 
Maldon; I. MacFarlane, Edmonton; D. Moore- Crispin 
Hillingdon Park; B. D. Trudgian, Page Moss, Liverpool 
A. Truter, Cranham, Essex. 

We gratefully acknowledge our reliance on the Baptist Time 

and kind correspondents for these gleanings and ask you 

forbearance for any we may not have picked up. 

Numerous changes overseas take place early in the year 
when the churches are settling down after summer holidays 
For ease of identification these are grouped below. 

New Zealand: J. A. Clifford joined the College Staff in 194: 
and became Principal in 1961. His men and all th 
churches respect him greatly. Dr. R. (Bob) J. Thompso» 
has now succeeded him. Those of us who met him las 
year in U.K. will want to say ‘‘God bless you’’. Pat Prees* 
for 16 years a Deaconess is the first woman ministe 
recognised by the N.Z.B.U. D. Christensen, Hendersor 
I. Dodge, Otahuhu; B. C. J. Jenkins, Glenfield; A. 
Metcalfe, Mt Albert, Auckland; H. J. Pidwell, Epsom 
R. Upton, Te Amawatu. 

Australia: D. K. Morley, Editor of “Australian Baptist’ ha 
resigned and will give full time to ‘‘Tell Australia’ unde 
the auspices of the Federal B.U. A. F. Scott retired afte 
20 years with the Bible Society in N.S.W., and J. C. War: 
has gone back to the Bible Society in Queensland. A. 
Brady is at Maryborough, Q’land and N. A. Kirkwood 
Mt Druitt, N.S.W. We would like to send greetings t 
ministerial leaders appointed at the 1973 Assemblies. J. 
Williams General Secretary of A.B.M.S. is President i 
Victoria; Rex Glasby in Tasmania; Egerton Long i 
N.S.W. and R. H. Nowlan in Q’land. Current Vice 
Presidents are N. W. Adcock, South Australia; J. 
Campbell, N.S.W.; W. S. Hadden, Victoria and J. 
Johnston, who five years ago emigrated from Scotland, i 
Western ‘Australia. 

In South Africa: A. S. Gilfillan of Port Elizabeth is B.U 
President; Trevor Swart is Secretary; T. Stuart Akers i i 
Secretary of S.A.B.M.S.; whilst C. W. Parnell, now resi 
dent at Wynberg, Cape is organising a section of th 
S.A.B.U. Theological College at the Cape. 

From many parts of the world have come news of difficu 
and extreme weather. We sympathise with brethren whos 
ministries have been amidst scenes of natural disasters. 

Friends of G. U: Graham in Edinburgh will sympathis 
with him in losing his sight. 
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